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Both in ancient times as well as now, 
Agni is the abode of all wealth. He is the home 
(ksdm) of all that is born, and of all that will be 
born in the future. Agni is the protector of all 
that is existent now, and of all the multitudes 
of things to be created in future. Such a splen¬ 
did Agni, who is the giver of wealth, is the 
emissary of the gods to us (as he carries our 
offerings to them). 

May the giver of wealth (or power) pro¬ 
vide us with movable wealth. May the giver 
of wealth (or power) provide us with immov¬ 
able wealth. May the giver of wealth (or 
power) provide us with heroes and plenty of 
food. May the giver of wealth (or power) 
grant us long life. 

O purifier Agni! having grown brighter 
on account of our firewood (samit) and other 
oblations, glow more and more brilliantly so 
as to bestow abundant wealth, prosperity, 
and food on us. May all gods—like the sun, 
the rain god, the earth with its oceans, and the 
sky—protect us as well as our resources. 


Vivekananda's Gifts to America 


EDITORIAL 


Everything in the life of a prophet 
—birth, activities, passing away—is mean¬ 
ingful. Swami Vivekananda chose to give up 
his body on the 4th of July, the day America 
got its independence. This must have some 
relevance. What is it? What did Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda contribute to America? Though the 
Smithsonian Institute's Abroad in America: 
Visitors to the New Nation considers Vivek¬ 
ananda as one of the important visitors to that 
nation between 1776 and 1914, a doubt is 
expressed in some quarters about the contri¬ 
bution of Swami Vivekananda to the West. It 
is also said that Swamiji's role at the parlia¬ 
ment of religions at Chicago is exaggerated. 

To know what exactly Swamiji did for 
the United States, we must study the growth 
and development of this great nation. Even as 
a human being is trichotomus—he has a 
body, a mind and a soul, a nation too is 
trichotomous. We shall study the develop¬ 
ment of the United States accordingly. 

The External Development 

From Virginia to Vivekananda—that is 
our scope of study: the two Vs have played a 
vital role, though inconspicuously, in the 
making of the United States. Around 1605, it 
was Virginia's tobacco that brought the for- 
tune-loving immigrants to the American soil 
from Great Britain. In spite of the autocratic 
leadership of the likes of Sir Thomas Dale, the 
immigrants settled there, though not very 
comfortably. Slowly, however, the situation 
changed. Soon, the surrounding regions too 
got filled up: the Pilgrims came, the Catholics 
seeking safe haven came, and before the be¬ 
ginning of the 17th century, Plymouth, Mary¬ 
land, New England, Massachusetts Bay, and 
a number of other states had become popu¬ 


lated. But it was all under the Imperial rule. 
The nation steadily stretched westward. Ag¬ 
riculture was the mainstay. Meanwhile, sev¬ 
eral other races were also setting foot, like the 
French (who, of course, had begun settling 
long before), the Germans, the Africans 
(whose entering the United States led to big 
issue of slave trade), the Scot-Irish etc. As 
generations changed the Imperial hold on the 
settlers began loosening slowly. But for a set 
of occasional laws and acts, what else could 
the British empire do to control a people who 
were geographically so distant from it? Hence 
the 'distance' widened so much that eco¬ 
nomic chains could no more bind the settlers. 
Unrest increased. Wars broke out during the 
1750s and seeped into the 1770s. A period of 
turmoil ensued, and finally, the United States 
became politically free in 1776. With the na¬ 
tion attaining physical freedom, intellectual 
freedom too was bestowed on it. For, under 
subjection, free thinking is not quite possible. 
This is about the nation's sociopolitical free¬ 
dom. 

The Internal Development 
While the 17th century America experi¬ 
enced agricultural instability, growing popu¬ 
lation, political uncertainty and other prob¬ 
lems, the 18th century America was ready for 
self-rule. Such was the terrible speed in which 
this nation progressed.The early 19th century 
saw the dawn of industrialization; the quality 
of human life slowly improved, and Ameri¬ 
cans never looked back. Today, this great na¬ 
tion enjoys the bliss of economic prosperity 
like never before, with the yearly per capita 
income being over $18,000. The Pulitzer 
Prize-winning book by Bernard Bailyn, Voy¬ 
agers to the West , says: 

It is not simply that eighteenth-century 
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America was a pre-industrial and a pre- 
urban world (the greatest metropolis in 
British North America numbered only 
30,000 to 40,000 souls and townsmen com¬ 
monly worked at agricultural pursuits). It 
was also pre-romantic and pre-humani¬ 
tarian, little concerned with the problems 
of social justice or with alleviating human 
suffering.... None of this was unique to 
America. These were common charac¬ 
teristics of the ancien regime , pre-modem 
in its social concerns and conditions.... 
Civil and incivil, cultivated and half-wild, 
sophisticated and deeply provincial, it 
was a society of jarring contrasts.... 1 
The 'pre-humanitarian-ness' also refers to the 
evils of slavery, which contributed to a great 
number of immigrants entering from the Af¬ 
rican side. But the unfortunate practice was 
soon put an end to. 

Side by side with agricultural and eco¬ 
nomic growth, America grew intellectually 
also. Sociopolitical stability (though wars like 
the one in 1812 were often there to disturb the 
balance) brought a considerable change in the 
perspectives of the people. Higher thinking 
was nourished. The first ever philosophical 
society in America had already come up by 
1744. Religious revivals also took place dur¬ 
ing this period; special mention may be made 
of the 'Great Awakening' of the 1740s which 
was a drive against the increasingly secular 
nature of life. Now, a heterogeneous nation 
cannot be satisfied with a single set of relig¬ 
ious doctrines. 'With the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion "splendid isolation" became increasingly 
difficult.... With new inventions in transpor¬ 
tation the world was brought so close to¬ 
gether that isolation became impossible....' 2 
Either out of initial curiosity or owing to the 


1. Bernard Bailyn, Voyagers to the West (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1986), pp. 4-5. 

2. Harold Underwood Faulkner and Tyler Kep- 
ner, America: Its History and People (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), Vol. 2, p. 614. 


aspiration of the intellect to know more and 
more, America widened its horizons and this 
led it toward the East. 

Several important books have been writ¬ 
ten about the United States' interest in the 
East. Of them, Carl T. Jackson's The Oriental 
Religions and American Thought is very thor¬ 
ough, while Dale Riepe's The Philosophy of 
India and its Impact on American Thought is 
significant. These authors are at pains to 
study systematically the growth of American 
interest in the Orient. We shall give a very 
brief summary of that interest here. 

The first ever American to spend 27 long 
years in India and also to be the governor of 
Madras was Elihu Yale bom in 1649. Cotton 
Mather was the first ever American to express 
interest in Asian thought. He published let¬ 
ters in 1721 about Christians converting Hin¬ 
dus. Samuel Lorenzo Knopp was perhaps the 
first to speak about the Indian religion. The 
words 'Hindoo', 'Brumma', etc were used in 
his story, published from Boston in 1802. Mis¬ 
sionary attention in Asia grew with the grow¬ 
ing trade interests of the United States. Ar¬ 
mies of American missionaries were tutored 
and sent to India and China. William Bentley, 
a minister in a Church in Salem, spoke about 
the missionaries as 'totally uninformed... un¬ 
prepared and not apparently of a taste and 
capacity....' 2 It was these missionaries who 
(mis)informed about India, its customs and 
religions, and methodically coloured the no¬ 
ble American mind. But the great Americans 
were not to be taken for a ride all that easily, 
though, owing to lack of contrary informa¬ 
tion, many believed the missionaries. For 
some time at least, only misinformation 
reached America. Hence, great men like Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin (who was a friend of the Ori¬ 
entalist William Jones) were critical of Indian 


3. Cf. Carl T. Jackson, The Oriental Religions and 
American Thought (London: Greenwood 
Press, 1981), p. 9. 
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religion. In spite of brainwashing, some sin¬ 
cere missionaries were stunned to see the real 
picture of India. Wrote a missionary after sev¬ 
eral years in India: 'I love India. I love her soil. 
I love her people. I repudiate as a calumny 
many things that have been said of this coun¬ 
try/ 4 

The role of women, daughters of the 
Goddess of Learning, in spreading true 
knowledge is never exaggerated. It was a 
woman who fought to drive away the dark 
clouds that the chimneys of the missionary- 
factories had sent over the American skies. 
Hannah Adams, though with limited sources, 
struggled immensely to publish A View of 
Religions in 1801—an impartial work which 
gave equal importance to all faiths, studying 
them objectively. She had initiated a wonder¬ 
ful work of objective study. The launching of 
the American exploration of Asian religious 
thought was formally done by Joseph Pries¬ 
tley through his biased work, A Comparison of 
the Institutions of Moses with those of the Hin¬ 
doos. Though not impartial, this work and its 
author influenced the celebrated thinker and 
President of America John Adams, who in 
turn wrote to his successor, Thomas Jefferson, 
about eastern religions in several of his letters. 
Joseph Priestley founded Unitarianism, 
which later on showed tremendous interest in 
the work of Ram Mohan Roy. Emerson next. 
He was among the new group called the Tran- 
scendentalists, and wrote: The East is grand, 
and makes Europe appear a land of trifles/ 5 
There were a number of staunch indologists 
beginning with Thoreau, Alcott, Parker, etc in 
subsequent times. Further, several other writ¬ 
ers who wrote either objectively or with a bias 
about India may be mentioned: James Free¬ 
man Clarke's The Great Religions (1871), Sa¬ 
muel Johnson's Oriental Religions and their Re¬ 
lation to Universal Religion (1872) and Moncure 
D. Conway's The Sacred Anthology. The pre¬ 

4. Ibid., p. 95. 

5. Ibid., p. 45. 


cursor of the religious parliament came with 
the formation of a principally scientific asso¬ 
ciation called the Free Religious Association 
(FRA) which was drawn to Keshab Chandra 
Sen. In 1870, this organization demonstrated 
its universality by holding a convention. 

Buddhism was practically unknown in 
the West till the Light of Asia by Edwin Arnold 
which hit America with a bang. Millions of 
copies were sold. Scholars were attracted to 
Indian thought in great numbers as days 
rolled by. Edward Salisbury was the first pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the United States, and his 
disciple, William Dwight Whitney, one of the 
greatest. The latter's Sanskrit Grammar was 
welcomed avidly. 'For all practical purposes. 
Oriental scholarship in nineteenth century 
America meant Indian scholarship, carried on 
through the medium of Sanskrit/ says Jack- 
son. 6 

What were the reasons behind American 
interest in the Orient, specially India? Dale 
Reipe asks the same question and answers 
(pp. 273-75) thus: The economic expansion¬ 
ism of the United States from 1812, the disil¬ 
lusionment with the so-called Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, the desire for novelty, discon¬ 
tent with the state of American philosophy 
and increasing communication between In¬ 
dian and American intellectuals led to the 
concern of America for Indian thought. 
Though this scholar feels so, the most impor¬ 
tant reason is acceptance. The distinguishing 
character of this nation is its heterogeneity 
and universality, some black sheep notwith¬ 
standing. 

America had vast resources, wealth, 
prosperity, cultural stability, integrity, mili¬ 
tary power, national coherence, etc. It pro¬ 
gressed at the intellectual plane also and 
crossed several spectacular milestones. Yet, 
this was not enough; something more was 


6. Ibid., p.195. 
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needed. The body was there and there was 
also the mind: something more was needed 
to complete the structure. 

The Parliament of Religions 
Considering all the developments on the 
American soil to be Providential, we may call 
the 150 years or so of interest in Indian 
thought as preparatory. Then came the great¬ 
est miracle of the millennium—the hosting of 
the religious parliament in Chicago in 1893. 
This too may be understood as Providential. 
Dale Reipe writes: The United States recog¬ 
nized in some official way the existence of 
India, for the first time, at the Colombian 
Exposition opened in Chicago in 1893. This 
'official recognition' was the attainment of 
spiritual freedom. America had discovered 
its body and mind, but not the soul. At the 
Parliament of Religions, it discovered its soul. 
What was that soul? 

I will quote to you, brethren, a few lines 
from a hymn which I remember to have 
repeated from my earliestboyhood, which 
is every day repeated by millions of hu¬ 
man beings: "As the different streams having 
their sources in different places all mingle their 
zvater in the sea, so, O Lord, the different paths 
zuhich men take through different tendencies, 
various though they appear, crooked or 
straight, all lead to Thee." 

This was the soul of America: the hetero¬ 
geneity and harmony of religions. As I said, 
the physical and intellectual character of this 
nation is acceptance. In the spiritual field too, 
it was revealed to this nation that it has to be 
harmony and acceptance. This glorious reve¬ 
lation came on the very first day of the relig¬ 
ious parliament. The revealer?—an unknown 


7. Cf. Dale Reipe, The Philosophy of India and its 
Impact on American Thought (Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1970), p. 73. 

8. Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works, 

(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1992), Vol. 1, 
p. 4. 


monk from India. Once America knew its 
soul, it became spiritually free. For, according 
to Vedanta, it is knowledge of the Self that 
leads to liberation. America had acquired 
knowledge of its soul and it became spiritu¬ 
ally free. It was now free to practise any faith. 
The spiritual independence of America 
brought about a fundamental change in its 
outlook of the world's religions. Today, 
Americans accept Christianity, Buddhism, Is¬ 
lam, Hinduism, Judaism and many other big 
and small religions into their fold. This is the 
trend of the world today: not isolation but 
broadening; and America was the pioneer. 
Thus the first gift of Swami Vivekananda zvas to 
reveal to America its soul. 

With all the underplaying of the role of 
eastern religions, any impartial student will 
read that the parliament tilted the world's 
interest from the narrow, sectarian view of 
religion to that world perspective which de¬ 
clared that 'upon the banner of every religion 
will soon be written, in spite of resistance: 
"Help and not Fight", "Assimilation and not 
Destruction", "Harmony and Peace and not 
Dissension"/ 7 8 9 The remarkable person who 
declared so was Swami Vivekananda. 

The Individuals 

Coming to the American individuals, 
during the first 150 years or so before free¬ 
dom, their life had been one of great conflict 
and uncertainty. Freedom changed the situ¬ 
ation. They found everything: wealth, pros¬ 
perity, freedom of expression, enjoyments, 
intellectual pleasures, and so on. However, 
material prosperity and intellectual wealth 
need not necessarily lead to moral strength as 
well as lasting happiness. Something was 
lacking. Popular religion did not satisfy this 
nation. The Americans were told to be moral 
but they did not have a strong philosophy 
behind being moral. As Will and Ariel Durant 
wrote in The Lessons of History, 'As education 


9. Ibid., p. 24. 
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spreads, theologies lose credence, and receive 
an external conformity without influence 
upon conduct or hope. Life and ideas become 
increasingly secular.... The moral code loses 
aura and force as its human origin is revealed, 
and as divine surveillance and sanctions are 
removed/ 10 Americans were told that they 
were all equal and free, but there was no basic 
philosophy to make all equal and free. As 
Erich Fromm writes in Escape From Freedom , 
'Positive freedom as the realization of the self 
implies the full affirmation of the uniqueness 
of the individual.... Positive freedom also im¬ 
plies the principle that there is no higher 
power than this unique individual self....' 11 
But the American people understood the self 
to mean the mind alone. The Philosophy and 
the American Heritage by Johnson Hill and 
Walter Stuermann studies several aspects of 
American life and decides that America needs 
a philosophy to survive. The book quotes T.S. 
Eliot: 


...the more highly industrialized the 
country, the more easily a materialistic 
philosophy will flourish in it, and the 
more deadly that philosophy will be.... 
And the tendency of unlimited industriali¬ 
zation is to create bodies of men and 
women—of all classes—detached from 
tradition, alienated from religion, and sus¬ 
ceptible to mass suggestion—in other 
words, a mob. And a mob will be no less 
a mob if it is well fed, well clothed, well 

1 7 

housed and well disciplined. 


With all its glory, a nation without a rich 
and strong philosophy is doomed to be a mob, 
while the richest philosophy is that which is 
based on the strongest, truest founda- 


10. Will and Ariel Durant, The Lessons of History 
(Geneva: Edito-Service SA, 1968), pp. 92-93. 

11. Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom (New 
York: Avon Books, 1971) pp. 290-91. 

12. Cf. Johnson D. Hill and Walter E. Stuermann, 
Philosophy and the American Heritage (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1961), p. 194. 


tion—the Atman. Swamiji came. He told the 
Americans about the Atman. This Atman zvas 
Szuamiji's second gift to the United States. The 
ideals of morality and equality can be fully 
appreciated only with the Self being the basis 
of everything—we have to be moral because 
we are inherently moral, we are the Atman; 
we are equal because we are the Atman. 
Luther's basic postulation was that man is 
basically evil inside. In such a case, morality 
is superimposed only, and superimposition is 
always false—a mask. So, Swami Vivek- 
ananda gave a novel idea that the human 
being is basically divine. ■ His teaching the 
Americans about the Atman has therefore a 
great meaning. Speaking about this, Harold 
W. French wrote: 'The dynamics of the devel¬ 
opment in the West might be construed as 
those of a counter-cultural expression: the 
prevailing understanding of religion is 
strongly social, with political overtones; 
therefore the new movement establishes a 
contrasting identity.' 13 

Thus Swamiji gave two gifts to the West: 
the soul for the nation and the Self for the 
individual. There was one more. The Ameri¬ 
can character has a few fundamental speciali¬ 
ties: scientific and rational outlook, individu¬ 
alism, practicality and want of a practicable 
philosophy. They want men of action. During 
its 200-year history, America had come across 
several intellectual giants. A spiritual person 
was wanting. A man of experience was 
needed. Providence brought Swamiji to this 
land. Swamiji's glorious life is an inspiration 
to one and all. Vivekananda was brought up 
in a predominantly rational and 'western' at¬ 
mosphere, suited to America. Sri Rama- 
krishna moulded Narendra into Vivek¬ 
ananda, and this Vivekananda himself zvas the 
third gift. That brilliant intellect, that superb 
knowledge, that glowing spirituality, that 
down-to-earth practicality, that wonderful 


13. Harold W. French, The Swan's Wide Waters 
(New York: Kennikat Press, 1974), p.169. 
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compassion—could easily be a living ideal for 
the American, specially the youth. 

A 1998 opinion poll gave an astounding 
reduction in those Americans who could say 
they were very happy. Today's American 
elders complain of moral crisis, teen suicides, 
juvenile crime, divorces, addictions, etc. All 
these go to show that a strong philosophy and 
a wonderful life are needed as guides. And 
that was whatSwami Vivekananda provided 
to that nation: there are seeds; but recognition 
and following are needed. 

Real happiness and real freedom are 
spiritual, say our saints. Swami Vivekananda 
sowed the seeds of this real spirituality in the 


United States. But why is he not a rage in the 
West today? A prophet will not have multi¬ 
tudes following him immediately after his 
advent. However, during these one hundred 
years after Vivekananda, there is consider¬ 
able change in many fields. The name is un¬ 
important after all, as he repeatedly insisted, 
but his ideas are, and they are slowly gaining 
ground. The aspiration for individuality and 
freedom in the westerner is answered in 
Vivekananda's repeated assertion that to be 
free is the goal of human life. His passing 
away on the 4th of July reminds Americans, 
and through them the entire world, that there 
is need to attain individual spiritual freedom. 
Otherwise, what great good can political and 
intellectual freedom bring? □ 


The Glory of Yoga 

Yoga takes a position in regard to the existence of God that is utterly unfamiliar to 
the European. Patanjali says that if the student is...unable to accept the hypothesis of 
God, then there are other equally sure paths of approach.... It will suffice here to say 
that it involves no belittlement of the conception of God and no insincerity of approach 
to him; but is based rather on the hypothesis that the undisciplined human mind is 
incapable of grasping or even conceiving the things of the spirit.... Religion in the east 
is not conceived as personal emotion but partakes of the nature of science, and the 
scientific approach of the eastern philosopher to a subject which in the west has for so 
many centuries been regarded as at war with science is one of the many obstacles in the 
path of mutual understanding between east and west. In...comparing yoga and ana¬ 
lytical therapy I am attempting to make a useful contact between one of the most ancient 
and one of the most modern of these. On the one hand the yoga sutras of Patanjali are 
not merely an archaic curiosity, and on the other hand analytical therapy is not a wholly 
new discovery, but is in harmony with the wisdom of an ancient civilization famed for 
its insight and its profound philosophies. 

We need to remember that the eastern theory of mind is far moie definite and 
clear-cut than that of the west.... It is true that playing at yoga has become a fairly 
common pastime in certain sections of society, but the relation between this play and 
the true practice of the eastern science is comparable to that between the child who cuts 
open her sawdust doll to remove its appendix and the surgeon who actually per¬ 
forms... appendectomy.... I am convinced that the yoga sutras of Patanjali do really 
contain the information that some of the most advanced psychotherapists.. .are seeking. 

—from Geraldine Coster, Yoga and Western Psychology 










IMAGES OF INDIA’S PAST 



Rain Plays Spoilsport 

May, 326 BCE. It was a hard time for the great emperor. Alexander had crossed 
the Jhelum with a small contingent, helped by Ambhi, the first well known traitor 
of India. Pururava (Porus) sent his son with a troop. The son died in the battle. Porus 
then fought a valiant battle with a large army. Chariots kept sticking to the wet earth, 
archers could not fix their long bows to the ground. What was more, the large army 
lacked proper discipline and training, compared to that of Alexander's. Result? The 
army of Porus was destroyed. The 6'2" tall hero, Porus, fought till the last. But with 
several wounds on his person, this great hero left the battlefield in deep anguish. 
And there! A horseman was seen galloping after him, evidently to capture him. With 
all the wounds, with energy slowly dying out, with pain all over his gigantic body, 
Porus was still brave: he would never give up. He threw a sharp javelin at the 
horseman. The horseman had been none other than the traitor of India, Ambhi. He 
fell. The rest is known to everyone. Unable to walk any longer, Porus surrendered. 
Alexander asked him how he wished to be treated. With the spirit of the heroic India 
at his back, Porus said: 'As a king.' Indeed Alexander was great. He understood the 
lion in Porus and reinstated him on his throne! 

Max Muller Wrote... 

'If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country most richly 
endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty that nature can bestow—in some 
parts a very paradise on earth—I should point to India. If I were asked under what 
sky the human mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found solutions of some 
of them which well deserve the attention even of those who have studied Plato and 
Kant—I should point to India. And if I were to ask myself from what literature we, 
here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of 
Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective 
which is most wanted in order to make our own inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, not for this life only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life—again I should point to India.' 

The Oldest 

Count Bjomstjema said: 'No nation on earth can vie with the Hindus in respect 
of the antiquity of their civilization and the antiquity of their religion.' 










Swami Vivekananda in Detroit 


SUSAN WALTERS 

The author, presently engaged in literary research activities at the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, Calcutta , gives an exhaustive and spectacular account of Swamiji's 
experiences in Detroit. 


If you look at a map of North America, 
you will find the five Great Lakes looming 
over the north-central part of the United 
States and dividing that country from its 
northern neighbour, Canada. On the south¬ 
western shore of the western-most lake. Lake 
Michigan, you will find Chicago, Swamiji's 
city. On the eastern shore of that same lake is 
the state of Michigan. Detroit, Michigan's 
largest city, is located across the state on its 
eastern border on another Great Lake, Lake 
Erie. 

Chicago is a well-known city, at least to 
devotees of Swami Vivekananda; but what 
about Detroit? 

Detroit had its beginnings in 1701 when 
Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, the French ex¬ 
plorer, established a fort at the 'narrows' (de- 
troit in French), the waterway between Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie. This fort was to become 
a lucrative fur-trading centre through the 
united efforts of the local Indians and the first 
French traders. Later, after many battles for 
possession of this area between the French 
and the British, Detroit, by then a city, became 
the property of neither, but of the newly 
formed United States. 

In the 1880s mining and lumber indus¬ 
tries brought wealth and employment oppor¬ 
tunities to Michigan's citizens. Detroit, called 
'the dynamic city', became the centre of these 
activities. By 1894 when Swamiji arrived 
there, Detroit had accumulated enough 
wealth to make possible the creation of a cul¬ 
tured and educated class of citizens. The city 
was yet to become famous for its car manu¬ 
facturing which began fourteen years later, in 


1908. Henry Ford's production of the 
Model T, the first practical, inexpensive auto¬ 
mobile, started a transportation revolution 
that was to change the face of every city in the 
world. But that was undreamed of when 
Swamiji arrived there on 13 February 1894. 

Swamiji also could not have imagined 
the battle he would be forced to wage in De¬ 
troit against the forces of bigotry and relig¬ 
ious dogmatism that were darkening the 
minds of millions of Americans. 

Marie Louise Burke (now Sister Gargi) in 
her comprehensive work, Swami Vivekananda 
in the West: Nezv Discoveries, expresses her 
belief that Swamiji's sojourn in Detroit and 
neighbouring cities from 13 February to 30 
March 1894 'was almost equal in significance 
to that of the Parliament of Religions.' 1 Still, 
little had been known of this chapter in 
Swamiji's American mission until she un¬ 
earthed the facts hidden in voluminous De¬ 
troit newspaper accounts. We will discuss 
those facts in the following pages. 

Hostility to Swamiji 

After the closing of the Parliament at the 
end of September 1893, Swamiji spent some 
time in Chicago and its vicinity before mak¬ 
ing a tour of midwest and southern American 
cities where he lectured and met many differ¬ 
ent kinds of people. As his message of univer¬ 
sal love and the harmony of religions began 
to attract more and more people, many Chris- 


1. Marie Louise Burke (Sister Gargi), Siuami 
Vivekananda in the West: New Discoveries (Cal¬ 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1988), Vol. 1, p. 287. 
[Hereafter NeiuDiscoverics.] 
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tian ministers, who had already felt threat¬ 
ened by Swamiji's success at the Parliament 
of Religions, became even more alarmed and 
'warned their flocks against the heathen and 
his false doctrines.' 2 These ministers were 
probably in agreement with the editor of a 
Christian newspaper in Chicago who wrote, 
'While in the Parliament, he [Vivekananda] 
was here as our guest, but now that it is over 
we ought to make an enthusiastic attack 
against him and his false doctrines.' 3 

What was the reason for such bitter at¬ 
tacks? 

In my opinion, one reason is that many 
Christians wholeheartedly believed in the 
church's dogma that it was only by 'accepting 
Jesus Christ as Saviour' that one could be sure 
of salvation, and salvation meant being saved 
from going to an eternal hell after death and 
being tortured there throughout eternity. If 
you really believed that (and many did), you 
would consider anyone who tried to tell you 
something different to be an enemy. 

There is another reason for the attacks on 
Swamiji. This was the widely-held belief that 
the heathens—that is, those having a non- 
Christian religion—were greatly in need of 
Christianity to save them from their un- 
American way of living. But combined with 
this concern for the souls and living habits of 
the heathens was a natural desire for adven¬ 
ture. How much more exciting it was to go to 
some far-off land (such as India) and see the 
strange sights than to live a boring life in some 
small American town! This desire for adven¬ 
ture combined with a sincere faith in Chris¬ 
tian dogma, prompted any young man or 
woman who had heard 'the call' for a relig¬ 
ious life to become a missionary. (This was 
largely true among Protestants; religious- 
minded young Catholics could become nuns 
or monks.) 

So, in addition to throwing doubt on 
deep-seated beliefs and dogmas, Swamiji was 

2. New Discoveries , Vol: 1, p. 289. 

3. Nezv Discoveries , Vol. 1, p. 288. 


preventing religious Protestants from virtu¬ 
ously living a life of adventure in exotic lands. 
These factors created an intense hostility to 
Swamiji, a hostility which, rumbling intermit¬ 
tently on his lecture tour, became overt and 
vicious in Detroit. 

Tzvo Forces 

Besides this hostile force, however, there 
was a small number of broad-minded and 
gentle people in Detroit who revered and 
befriended Swamiji. Sister Gargi speaks of 
these two contrary forces, the bigoted and the 
broad-minded, as being symbolized by the 
howling blizzard that Swamiji encountered 
on his arrival in Detroit and the contrasting 
warm reception given him the same evening 
by Mrs. Bagley. 

While the Bagley family gave a warm wel¬ 
come to Swamiji, the city itself greeted him 
that night with a blizzard. It was a fitting 
reception, foreshadowing the antagonism 
that was to howl around him for the next 
six weeks. But this was not the only wel¬ 
come he received, and the other, though in 
sharp contrast, was equally prophetic. On 
the evening following his arrival, Mrs. 
John J. Bagley, one of Detroit's most influ¬ 
ential women, who had met Swamiji five 
months earlier at the Parliament of Relig¬ 
ions, honoured him with a gala recep¬ 
tion.... Thus here, too, was a foreshadow¬ 
ing of what was to come; for throughout 
Swamiji's Detroit visit he was feted and 
championed by many friends who loved 
and revered him. 4 

Excerpts from an interview with Swamiji 
printed in the Free Press on Wednesday, 14 
February, the day after he arrived in Detroit, 
reveals how he was seen by an impartial ob¬ 
server: 

The complacence of the Hindoo god is 
superlative. Nothing disturbs him; noth¬ 
ing ruffles the infinite calm which rests 
upon his features; nothing changes the 
placid conscientiousness of his inner 


4. Nezv Discoveries, Vol. 1, p. 290. 
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life.... 

His personality is charming... .the con¬ 
versation with the representative of the 
Free Press seems especially significant, in¬ 
dicating an entire lack of the missionary 
spirit in the distinguished visitor. Swami 
is a person of medium stature, with the 
dusky complexion common with people 
of his nationality, gentle in manner, delib¬ 
erate in movement and extremely courte¬ 
ous in every word, movement and ges¬ 
ture. But the most striking feature of his 
personality are his eyes, which are of great 
brilliance... . 5 

'Give Us Some Miracles' 

This appreciative editorial, repre¬ 
sentative of the friendly forces, was in stark 
contrast to a hostile editorial published on the 
same day by another Detroit paper, the Eve¬ 
ning Nexus. This editorial entitled 'Give Us 
Some Miracles', started a minor skirmish in 
what might be called The Battle of Detroit'. 
We will follow this skirmish to its end before 
returning to the main part of our narrative. 

The editorial quoted some recent maga¬ 
zine articles which told of miracle-working 
men in India who had performed such tricks 
as causing rocks and mountains to disappear 
and then reappear, thunderbolts to leap from 
their fingers, and large trees to spring up 
before the spectators' eyes. Then the editorial 
challenged Swamiji to prove his worth by 
performing such feats, saying that Swamiji 
should either 'put up or shut up.' 6 

O.P. Deldoc, who proved to be one of 
Swamiji's most articulate and consistent sup¬ 
porters through his letters to newspapers, 
was the first to respond to this vulgar editorial 
with a letter in the Journal of 16 February. He 
convincingly answered the accusations made 
in the editorial and concluded his letter with 
these words: 

If Swami Vive Kananda succeeds in ex¬ 
pounding a gospel of peace, of purity, of 


5. New Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 298-302. 

6. New Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 325-26. 


self-sacrifice and brotherly love; if he suc¬ 
ceeds in opening the blind eyes of bigotry, 
and in unstopping the deaf ears of the 
intolerant, and shows the professed Chris¬ 
tian that even a heathen has some virtues 
which Christians lack, and more than all if 
he softens the strong heart of humanity 
which he already seems qualified to do, 
his mission among us will not be in vain. 7 

The Evening Nexus , the paper which had 
demanded miracles, to its credit, on 17 Febru¬ 
ary printed an interview with Swamiji in 
which he was able to lay to rest any claim or 
desire to work miracles. Swamiji told the re¬ 
porter that he was no miracle-worker, and the 
pure Hindu religion was not based on mir¬ 
acles. He said further that the strange tricks 
done in India are not the work of Hindu wise 
men, but of magicians. Wise men 'can be seen 
and known only by those who seek to know 
the truth, and not [by those] moved by child¬ 
ish curiosity.' 8 

Then, on 20 February, the Evening Nexus, 
won over for the time being to Swamiji's 
cause, published a brief editorial praising him 
and ending with these words, 'The Nexus ap¬ 
preciates Kananda, not as a popular fad, but 
because he has come and delighted us with 
the things that are valuable for their own 
sake.' 9 

The skirmish over miracles was thus 
over, with Swamiji the victor. We now return 
to Wednesday, 14 February, the day after 
Swamiji arrived in Detroit. 

That evening, Swamiji gave his first lec¬ 
ture at the Unitarian Church where he was 
introduced to the audience by the Methodist 
Bishop W.X. Ninde. This lecture was the oc¬ 
casion when Christine Greenstidel (later Sis¬ 
ter Christine) and her friend Mary Funke saw 
Swamiji for the first time. Christine has de¬ 
scribed how Swamiji appeared to her on that 
cold February night: 

7. Nezu Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 329-30. 

8. Nezu Discoveries , Vol. 1, p. 331. 

9. Nezu Discoveries, Vol. 1, p. 331. 
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The power that emanated from this mys¬ 
terious being was so great that one all but 
shrank from it. It was overwhelming. It 
threatened to sweep everything before 
it.... It was a mind so far transcending 
other minds, even of those who rank as 
geniuses, that it seemed different in its 
very nature. Its ideas were so clear, so 
powerful, so transcendental that it seemed 
incredible that they could have emanated 
from the intellect of a limited human be¬ 


ing 


* * • 


10 


Was it possible to hear and feel this and 
ever be the same again? All one's values 
were changed. The seed of spirituality was 
planted to grow and grow throughout the 
years until it inevitably reached fruition. 

If you read Christine's ecstatic account of 
Swamiji's first lecture, and then read Bishop 
Ninde's letter to the Free Press about it, you 
will find it difficult to believe that the Bishop 
and Christine heard the same lecture. 

When Bishop Ninde had introduced 
Swamiji to the audience, he had expressed the 
hope that 'the heathens would some day see 
the light.' He had so little tact that he could 
not understand how offensive these words 
would be to one of the 'heathen'. Expecting to 
hear an interesting travelogue on the strange 
and exotic sights in India, the Bishop had been 
forced to listen to Swamiji's rejoinder that 
India was 'morally head and shoulders above 
the United States/ 11 and had no need of 
Christian missionaries. 

This was more than the Bishop could 
bear to hear. The following day in his letter to 
the Free Press he said, in part. 

Imagine my surprise...as the lecture pro¬ 
ceeded, when I saw it to be a studied effort 
to magnify the virtues of the Hindoos and 
discount the morals of Christian nations. 


10. Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1983), pp. 148-50. [Here¬ 
after Reminiscences.] 

11. New Discoveries , Vol. 1, p. 308. 

12. New Discoveries , Vol. 1, pp. 311-12. 


with the evident purpose of showing the 
impertinence and uselessness of Christian 
missions. 

Could this be the same lecture that lifted 
Christine and Mrs. Funke into a purer and 
rarer atmosphere and planted the seed of 
spirituality that was to 'grow and grow 
throughout the years until it inevitably 
reached fruition'? Even coming in contact 
with so great a spiritual teacher as Swamiji, a 
person sees only what he is prepared to see. 
Bishop Ninde was so blinded by sectarian 
dogmatism that he could not see the great 
light that was standing on the platform beside 
him. 

The Battle Begins 

The Bishop's letter was the first volley in 
the battle that was to last the whole time 
Swamiji was in Detroit, and even after he left. 
As Sister Gargi has written, 'The war was on. 
Henceforth the newspapers fairly crackled 
with letters and editorials attacking and de¬ 
fending Swamiji.' 13 

After Swamiji's second lecture entitled 
'Hindu Philosophy', again at the Unitarian 
Church, the press was not so friendly as it had 
been, evidently because of Bishop Ninde's 
position in the city. The Free Press and the 
Journal both gave unsympathetic accounts of 
the lecture. The Journal said that 'the whole 
lecture was made up of pointed little cracks 
at the Christian religion', while the Free Press 
reporter heard 'cute little jabs at the Christian 
Religion.' 14 

Again, what a contrast to Christine's ac¬ 
count of his lectures, all of which she at¬ 
tended: 'We missed no opportunity of hear¬ 
ing him. Again and again we heard the "won¬ 
drous Evangel of the Self".' 15 

One Detroit newspaper, the Tribune, 
however, gave a true account of this lecture, 
stating that Swamiji dwelt on some of the 
principles of the Hindu religion, emphasizing 

13. Nczu Discoveries , Vol. 1, p. 313. 

14. New Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 316-17. 

15. Reminiscences, p. 152. 
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its acceptance of all creeds. He was quoted as 
saying that 'Hindus with all their faults and 
superstitions, never persecute/ 

In the meantime, at least three persons 
had responded rationally, forcefully, and at 
length to Bishop Ninde's attack on Swamiji. 
Two of these letters were published in the Free 
Press and one in the Journal The writers came 
to Swamiji's defence with such comments as 
these: 

If Bishop Ninde is going to the orient as a 
true missionary he will have to learn the 
chief lesson of 'God in man' before he can 
truthfully preach the glad tidings of a gos¬ 
pel of peace and love. 

The fundamental principle of the Hin¬ 
doo religion is the absolute tolerance of all 
other religions and it strikes me that the 
learned bishop has displayed a great deal 
of intolerance in advocating his own 
cause. 

Do our missionaries treat foreign— pa¬ 
gan, we like to call them—religions as ten¬ 
derly and inoffensively as Vive Kananda 
treated ours? He was not here to convert 
us; indeed in his last lecture he expressly 
disclaimed any such purpose. 1 

Sister Gargi is of the opinion that these 
letters defending Swamiji represented the 
feelings of the great majority of people in 
Detroit. One proof of this is the ever-increas¬ 
ing number of people who attended his lec¬ 
tures and listened to him with great interest 
and respect. 

On Saturday, 17 February, Swamiji gave 
his third lecture, 'The Divinity of Man', again 
at the Unitarian Church to an audience that 
overflowed the church. Before beginning his 
lecture, Swamiji said he would like to answer 
three of the many questions he had been 
asked in this country: 'Do the people of India 
throw their children into the jaws of croco¬ 
diles? Do they kill themselves beneath the 
wheels of the juggernaut? Do they bum their 


18 

widows with their husbands?' 

Strangely enough, these were among the 
most frequent questions Swamiji was asked, 
people probably having received such re¬ 
ports from returning missionaries. 

He answered (Complete Works , Vol. 3, 
p. 498; Vol. 4, p. 201) the first question by 
saying that they probably gave only female 
babies to the crocodiles because they were 
softer and more tender and easier for the 
crocodiles to chew. The second question he 
answered by explaining the car festival in 
Puri and saying that one of the devotees pull¬ 
ing the car may have slipped and fallen under 
the wheels. That was all. In answer to the 
third question, he said that some widows vol¬ 
untarily, and often against the pleas of priests 
and holy men, entered the fire and burned 
themselves on their husband's funeral pyre. 
He then said that people in India never burnt 
witches. 

In the lecture proper, Swamiji told of the 
Hindu doctrine of the Self, which is infinite. 
The body and the mind are the mere outer 
coverings or shell of this divine Self. He con¬ 
cluded his lecture saying that he had no desire 
to convert Christians to Hinduism. 'Let them 
be Christians, and let Hindus be Hindus.' 

On 18 February the Tribune published a 
thoughtful editorial entitled 'The Hindu 
Among Us', in which the importance of 
Swamiji's first three lectures in Detroit was 
discussed. It emphasized Swamiji's teaching 
of the value of all religions and the need for 
the different religions to leam from each 
other. 

The Tribune also gave extensive cover¬ 
age to the Sunday sermons of two religious 
leaders, one the minister of the Unitarian 
Church where Swamiji spoke, and the other, 
Rabbi Grossman of the Temple Beth El. They 
both quoted Swamiji at length and with ap¬ 
proval. Rabbi Grossman, who was to become 
a staunch friend of Swamiji, said, 'Let us leam 
from the Hindu that lesson that God lives and 


16. New Discoveries , Vol. 1, pp. 319. 

17. Neio Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 321-24. 


18. Nezo Discoveries, Vol. 1, p. 334. 
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reigns, now and ever, that God is in every 
flower of the field; in every breath of the air; 
in every throb of our blood/ 19 

The Battle Continues 
Still, the more narrow-minded funda¬ 
mentalist clergy continued their tirades 
against Swamiji in their pulpits, as is evi¬ 
denced by a letter published in the 23 Febru¬ 
ary Free Press , signed 'Justitia'. The letter con¬ 
cluded with an appeal to Swamiji: 

And yet, Kananda, judge us not all to be 
so narrow and unfeeling. There are some 
of us, not many, I am sorry to say, who 
really try to strip our minds of the dogmas 
and superstitions that have somehow at¬ 
tached themselves to our faith, and to 
truly follow the humble and tender 
teacher of Judea, whose love included the 
whole world, and all of us extend to you 
the hand of welcome and of fellowship, 
and say to you, 'Brother' 20 
This letter stimulated more controversy, 
of which a letter in the Free Press is an exam¬ 
ple. The letter, signed 'Occidental' vilifies 
Swamiji accusing him of being a 'trickster 
with facts' and goes on to say that 'Christian¬ 
ity has done more to humanize mankind, 

wherever founded, than 

,21 

ions. 

This battle between Swamiji's defenders 
and his foes continued from day to day. In the 
meantime he was often invited to the homes 
of Detroit's liberal and educated citizens, 
many of whom came to highly revere him. 
Although he wearied of the vast dinners and 
the social whirl, he appreciated his new 
friends and wrote in one of his letters, 'They 
are very gentlemanly men, and strange to say, 
an episcopal clergyman & a Jewish Rabbi take 
great interest in me and eulogize me/ 22 

Although Swamiji had intended to stay 
in Detroit only one week, at the pleading of 
friends, he stayed to give another public lec- 

19. New Discoveries , Vol. 1, pp. 347-48. 

20. New Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 352. 

21. Neio Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 354-55. 

22. New Discoveries, Vol. 1, p. 364. 


any or all other relig- 


ture, his fourth, on The Love of God'. Every 
seat in the Unitarian Church was occupied, 
and many were forced to stand in aisles in 
order to hear the lecture. 

Then on 21 February, in Mrs. Bagley's 
commodious parlour, he gave one more lec¬ 
ture. Here he finally responded to the many 
slanderous remarks that had been levelled at 
him and India during his stay in Detroit. He 
addressed these words not to his friendly 
audience, but to the fanatical Christians who 
would probably read his remarks in the news¬ 
papers. 

You cannot serve God and Mammon at 
the same time. All this prosperity, all this 
from Christ! Christ would have denied all 
such heresies.... If you can join these two, 
this wonderful prosperity with the ideal of 
Christ, it is well. But if you cannot, better 
go back to Him and give this up. Better be 
ready to live in rags with Christ than to 
live in palaces without Him. 23 

Swamiji left Detroit two days later, on 23 
February, not expecting to return. 

Swamiji's Return to Detroit 

Swamiji lectured in small towns in 
Michigan for about two weeks before being 
called back to Detroit. After he left that city, 
the fundamentalist forces were having an un¬ 
obstructed opportunity to vilify him and his 
message. The attacks on Swamiji from Detroit 
pulpits were so vehement and so sustained 
that it would seem that his work there was 
going to be completely undone. 

The hostile clergy were particularly in¬ 
censed about Swamiji's claim that India was 
not an immoral country and did not need 
missionaries to teach it religion. The rage of 
the fundamentalists may have been 
prompted, among other reasons, by the fact 
that since Swamiji's appearance in America 
donations to missionary work by American 
church members had fallen off considerably. 

Besides these attacks from the clergy, a 
missionary organization. The Student Volun¬ 
teer Missionary Movement, held its intema- 

23. New Discoveries, Vol. 1, p. 378. 
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tional convention in Detroit just after Swamiji 
had left the city. In attendance were over a 
thousand young prospective missionaries, 
and featured speakers were active missionar¬ 
ies on leave from their foreign posts. These 
missionaries of course lauded mission work 
in India and elsewhere, and undoubtedly 
painted a dismal picture of the religion and 
customs of the 'heathen'. 

On Swamiji's return to Detroit on 9 
March, he met once again the two contrasting 
forces he had encountered previously. 
Warmly welcomed by friends he had made 
there, he had to do battle once again with the 
Christian fundamentalists. Once more he had 
to put the record straight on conditions in 
India, and to counter the unfair criticisms of 
India made by missionaries and their sup¬ 
porters. 

He spoke first at the Detroit Opera 
House, where he was introduced by one of 
Detroit's leading citizens, the Hon. T.W. Pal¬ 
mer. This lecture, which Swamiji himself re¬ 
garded as one of his finest, was given a 
lengthy and appreciative write-up in the Eve¬ 
ning News , which said in part: 

The merit of the Brahman's utterances last 
night lay in their clearness. He drew a very 
sharp line of distinction between Christi¬ 
anity and Christianity, and told his audi¬ 
ence plainly where he himself is a Christian 
in one sense and not a Christian in another 
sense.... 

Here is a pointer for the missionaries 
which they cannot afford to ignore. They 
who would convert the eastern world of 
paganism must live up to what they 
preach in contempt for the kingdoms of 
this world and all the glory of them. 24 

Swamiji spoke next on Monday, 19 
March at the Detroit Auditorium on 'Bud¬ 
dhism, the Religion of the Light of Asia'. He 
told of the life and teachings of Buddha and 
said, 'Buddha stood head and shoulders 
above all other men. He was one of whom his 


24. New Discoveries , Vol. 1, pp. 417-19. 


friends or enemies could never say that he 
drew a breath or ate a crumb of bread but for 
the good of all.' 25 

Although this was to be his farewell lec¬ 
ture, he was urged to give one more lecture 
before leaving the city. This last lecture, given 
on Saturday, 24 March before a large audi¬ 
ence at the Unitarian Church, was to be his 
only public lecture in Detroit on Indian 
women. (He had, however, spoken before of 
this subject to small groups of women at af¬ 
ternoon gatherings in homes.) 

According to the Evening News of 25 
March, Swamiji in this lecture emphasized 
the fact that in India woman was regarded as 
a visible manifestation of God; she was ex¬ 
pected to be an ideal mother and perfectly 
chaste. 

Swamiji left Detroit the end of March, 
not to return till 1896 after an absence of al¬ 
most two years. 

Visit in 1896 

On Swamiji's 1896 visit to Detroit, he 
gave the final blow to a remnant of 'the en¬ 
emy' which had somehow escaped his atten¬ 
tion on his previous visit. But, it was now 
impossible for another battle on the scale of 
the one he had fought in 1894 to take place. 
As Sister Gargi says, 'Swamiji's battles had 
been won and the people of Detroit were fully 
aware of it. They welcomed him with open 
arms.' 26 The short battle he fought on his 
arrival in Detroit in 1896 was over almost 
before it started. 

Arriving in Detroit on Thursday, 3 
March, Swamiji and his newly acquired com¬ 
panion and devoted follower, J.J. Goodwin, 
stayed at the Richeiieu Hotel where Christine 
and Mrs. Funke had reserved a suite of rooms 
for them. 

An interview about Swamiji with the 
Rev. J.M. Thobum, who had been pastor of a 
Protestant church in Calcutta, had been 
printed the day before in the Evening Neivs. In 

25. New Discoveries , Vol. 1, p. 442. 

26. New Discoveries, Vol. 4, p. 28. 
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his interview the Rev. Thobum challenged 
Swamiji's very title, saying that no one in 
Calcutta knew him and that he had borrowed 
his title, 'Swami', from a Madrasi monk. His 
accusations went on in that vein, and he 
promised to 'preach a sermon on the mat¬ 
ter... to open the eyes of the public regarding 
the character of this man/ 27 

The day of Swamiji's arrival, the same 
paper published an even more outrageous 
editorial, saying: 

The Hindoo-Brahma-Buddhistic fad of an 
effete and rotten orientalism has run its 
course in the west, and it has been found 
there is nothing in it.... Kananda has not a 
thing of value to offer to people trained in 
Christian modes of thought. 28 
That evening Swamiji gave a lecture on 
The Ideal of a Universal Religion', and the 
next evening another lecture on the same sub¬ 
ject. Both lectures attracted huge crowds and 
many had to be turned away. 

Swamiji's plan had been to have only 
private classes for earnest aspirants on this 
stay in Detroit, but his arrival had been pub¬ 
licized, and the room in his hotel suite where 
he gave his classes were filled to overflowing. 
However, some who came out of curiosity 
continued to come out of genuine thirst for 
the spiritual teaching Swamiji wished to give. 

On Sunday, 8 March, Rev. Thobum de¬ 
livered the sermon he had promised to give. 
Its title was innocent enough, 'Comparative 
Religion'. But his remarks were anything but 
innocent. The Tribune in its account of the 
sermon gave such quotations as: 

The fact is, Hinduism has gone into part¬ 
nership with sin. No vice is ever rebuked 
at her altars. 'The brides of Krishna' are 
10,000 fallen women.... A pigsty looks ar¬ 
tistic under the magic of moonshine, when 
you are at a safe distance from its odors. 
Hinduism enamors only those who have 
never gotten close to it. 29 


This was too much for the Detroit papers and 
the Detroit people. The papers now backed 
away and began to criticize Rev. Thobum. He 
had by his outrageous remarks alienated 
many of the fundamentalists and handed the 
victory to Swamiji on a silver platter. The 
battle was now over, and the forces of good¬ 
will and tolerance were the winners. 

The Everting News now gave coverage to 
the opinions of Swamiji's friend and sup¬ 
porter of 1894, Rabbi Grossman, who an¬ 
swered Rev. Thobum's diatribes in a witty 
and thoughtful rejoinder. 

The Rabbi invited Swamiji to speak at his 
temple the following Sunday. This lecture. 
The Ideal of a Universal Religion' was at¬ 
tended by the largest and most enthusiastic 
audience of any lecture he had given since his 
appearance at the Parliament. It received 
highly favourable reviews in both the Tribune 
and the Free Press of 16 March. But perhaps 
the truest account of that evening's lecture 
was given by Christine, who was to write: 

He rose and poured forth the majestic 
truths in a voice which completed a beau¬ 
tiful harmony of appearance, voice and 
message. Not a gesture was there to de¬ 


tract the mind from the intense concentra¬ 
tion into which he had plunged his hear¬ 
ers. 30 

Swamiji left Detroit on 16 March 1896, 
not to return until July of 1900, and then only 
for a brief five-day stay. 

Visit in 1900 

Not much is known about this short visit 
to Detroit in July of 1900, which was evidently 
made in order to see the two women who had 
become his close disciples, Christine Green- 
stidel and Mary Funke. (Mrs. Bagley had by 
then passed away.) Crowded and poor as 
Christine's mother's house was, Swamiji, out 
of love for Christine, whom he regarded as his 
daughter, insisted on staying there on this 
visit. Mrs. Funke later wrote about Swamiji at 


27. New Discoveries , Vol. 4, p. 14. 

28. New Discoveries , Vol. 4, pp. 17-18. 


29. New Discoveries , Vol. 4, pp. 25-26. 

30. New Discoveries, Vol. 4, p. 44. 
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this time that he had grown 'so thin, almost 
ethereal/ 

Then she described his loving behaviour 
with these two disciples: 

He prepared for us the most delicious cur¬ 
ries. What a lesson to his disciples— the 
brilliant, the great and learned Vivek¬ 
ananda, ministering to their little wants. 
He was those times so gentle, so benign. 
What a legacy of sacred, tender memories 
has he left us! 31 

When Swamiji left Detroit this time, he 
took Christine with him to New York where 
she was to remain for two weeks before he 
sailed for Europe, then on to India. Later 
Christine was able to go to India and as Sister 
Christine do much to further Swamiji's work, 
especially in the field of women's education. 

Swamiji, of course, never returned to De¬ 
troit, or to America, passing away on the 4th 
of July 1902, exactly two years after arriving 
in Detroit for the last time. 

Summary 

Sister Gargi in summing up the results of 
Swamiji's stay in Detroit states that the power 
he exerted there had subdued the forces of 
fanatical dogmatism. 'From this time forward 
few missionaries or clergymen stood up in the 
pulpits of America and openly made absurd 
and damning statements in regard to Hindu¬ 
ism, such as had for generations been poison¬ 
ing the Western mind/ 32 

For this, we in America must be eternally 
grateful. The magnitude and cunning of the 
forces of ignorance and bigotry that Swamiji 
battled against for our sakes cannot be exag¬ 
gerated. And it saddens us to think that be¬ 
sides the verbal abuse Swamiji had to endure, 
there was at least one attempt on his life. At a 
dinner party in Detroit as he was about to 
drink a cup of coffee, Sri Ramakrishna sud¬ 
denly appeared before him and said, 'Do not 
drink—it is poisoned/ 

But this is only one aspect of what 

31. New Discoveries, Vol. 6, p. 305. 

32. Nezv Discoveries, Vol. 1, p. 450. 


Swamiji did for Americans. He fought the 
forces of bigotry and ignorance only in order 
to bestow on us the great spiritual gifts of 
India—especially the gift of the concept of the 
Atman. And he knew we had to have a true 
picture of what India really is before we 
would be able to accept and assimilate her 
gifts. Hence his battles with the missionaries 
who were poisoning our minds against India. 

An Epilogue: Some Reflections on 
Swamiji's American Mission 

The genuine religious nature of most 
Americans is often forgotten in discussions 
such as we find in this paper. But it should be 
remembered that the United States was first 
settled by Englishmen who were so deter¬ 
mined to practise religion in their own way, 
or as they believed, in the way God guided 
them, that they left their native England and 
most of their possessions to make a new home 
in the inhospitable and unknown wilderness 
of America. That religious fervour was not 
completely lost in the years that followed. 

The early settlers' commitment to relig¬ 
ion and morality was to be given shape in the 
American Constitution. This document, 
guaranteeing to all the right of free speech, of 
religion, of press, etc, expressed a concern for 
human dignity which can only be called spiri¬ 
tual. 

The eminent scholar. Professor Win ton 
Solberg of the University of Illinois, stated in 
a lecture in Calcutta that 'One cannot comp re- 
hend the United States without appreciating 
the spiritual dimensions of American cul¬ 
ture/ In the course of this lecture he men¬ 
tioned G.K. Chesterton's characterization of 
America as 'a nation with the soul of a 
church. 

It must have been these factors—the 
genuine religious feeling common to many 
Americans and the spiritual basis of Ameri¬ 
can culture—that made Swamiji spend the 
greater portion of his life as a spiritual teacher 
in that country. 

Still while it is true that most Americans 
were (and are) religious, they were not really 
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free religiously and spiritually. They were 
imprisoned in a narrow and suffocating 
dogma. They could use their minds every¬ 
where else, but when it came to religion, their 
minds were supposed to cease functioning; 
they were expected to accept the dogma of the 
church uncritically if they were to be saved 
from eternal perdition. Thus their religion, 
although it helped them to some extent in 
living good and moral lives, in the end 
stunted their emotional and spiritual devel¬ 
opment. There was too much fear and not 
enough intellectual freedom in their religion 
to help them grow into the good and perfect 
human beings they were meant to become. 

Swamiji brought them a religion that 
was at once intellectually sound, broad 
enough to accept every different kind of per¬ 
sonality, and profound enough to satisfy the 
deepest urges of the human soul. By bringing 
to Americans the beautiful truths of Vedanta 
—the divinity of all creation, the unity of the 
supreme Soul of the universe and the soul of 


man, and God- or Self-realization as the su¬ 
preme goal of life—he brought peace, har¬ 
mony and freedom to many bound souls who 
hadn't even known they were not free. 

As Sister Gargi has so aptly said about 
Swamiji's American mission: 

Quite literally he planted the seeds of 
spirituality deep in the hearts of innumer¬ 
able human beings, changing the course of 
their lives forever.... 

Yes, truly Swamiji was in the fullest 
sense a prophet sent by God to America. 
He was a prophet who prepared us to 
meet the modem age, which not only 
needs the philosophy of Vedanta to solve 
its many and complex problems but re¬ 
quires thousands of spiritually awakened 
people to put that philosophy into practice 
and make it a living force in the future 
history of the world . □ 


33. Nexv Discoveries, Vol. 1, pp. 478-79. 


A Rare Privilege 

While Swami Vivekananda was in Chicago after the Parliament of Religions, he was 
the guest of the Hale family, who lived on Dearborn. Their house was a block and a 
half from Lincoln Park, and there Swamiji sometimes went to sit in the sun and open 
air. A touching and revealing incident took place during these outings. It seems that 
each day when Swamiji sat in the park, a young woman and a little girl six years old 
would pass by on their way to the market. One day the woman, no doubt convinced 
that the young Hindu was kind and trustworthy, asked him if she might leave her child 
in his charge while she went about her marketing. Swamiji assured her that she might, 
and thenceforth every morning that they met in the park, Swamiji took the little girl 
into his care. When the child had grown to fifteen or sixteen, her mother came upon a 
picture of Swamiji, of whose fame she had by that time learned, and showing it to her 
daughter, asked, 'Do you remember your friend?' She remembered; for who knowing 
Swamiji, even at the age of six, could forget? Later, after she had married and moved 
to Philadelphia, the memory of Swamiji became vivid in her mind, drawing her to 
spiritual life. She became a student of Swami Akhilananda, led a glorious life, and 
passed away in 1945. Her name was Mrs. Agnes C. Ewing. 

—from Sister Gargi, Swami Vivekananda in the West, New Discoveries 













Swami Bhuteshanandaji’s Answers to Questions 



Hozv do we know if we are proceeding 
towards God, Maharaj? 

Doubts and diffidence in your mind 
about Him will disappear. You will become 
steadfast in truth and sympathetic towards 
others. Attraction for Him will increase, 
whereas household attractions will wane. 
These are some of the symptoms of your pro¬ 
gress towards God. 

How can ive believe in God without see¬ 
ing Hint? 

Have you seen your great-grandfather? 
Do you believe your grandfather had a fa¬ 
ther? Many see their grandfathers, but grand¬ 
father's father is unknown to most of us. It is 
said in the Bible: 'He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father/ [St John, 14.9] In a true devo¬ 
tee, God's nature ( swarupa ) is manifest to 
some measure. So, to know about God, one 
should maintain a regular contact with His 
devotees. 

What actually is meant by God-realiza¬ 
tion ? 

God-realization means to know the true 
nature of God, to experience a close relation¬ 
ship with Him and in the long run, to be 
transformed into His bhdva (nature) itself. 

What is knowing God? 

'Knowing' means to develop a firm con¬ 
viction about His real nature and existence; to 
constantly think of Him uninterruptedly, and 
to make earnest endeavour so that His quali¬ 
ties may become manifest in us. To 'know' 
Him means to experience oneness or kinship 
with Him—to consider Him as one's dear 
Father, beloved Mother, and so on. 

While living in the zvorld and leading a 


housholder's life, how should we pray to 
God? 

Read the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
you will get the answer there. Hold on to God 
with one hand and, with the other perform 
your household chores. 

We call on Him all right. But, Maharaj, 
is He listening to our prayers? 

He is listening no doubt, but is not an¬ 
swering you. Feeling discontent is good; oth¬ 
erwise, would you have thought about Him? 
That He is not responding means you are 
unable to understand or apprehend His reac¬ 
tions. Moreover, what you consider to be 
good for you may not be good for you at all. 
He knows best and let Him decide what is 
good for you—such an attitude is probably 
the best to follow. 

Does He listen to our call? Why can't zve 
understand whether He does or not? 

Whether He is listening to you or not 
cannot be comprehended by you. Do not 
worry about being correct or incorrect in your 
calling on Him because, despite all our mis¬ 
takes, He understands us. Many feel that God 
is not listening to them probably because they 
are pronouncing the mantras wrongly. Is He 
a ghost or an evil spirit that mantras can cast 
a spell on Him? Does He not realize that you 
are praying to Him only? When the child 
cannot utter the word 'Baba' (father) dis¬ 
tinctly, does the father fail to understand his 
call? 

Superimposing relationships is neces¬ 
sary at the initial stages so as to progress 
steadily. To think of holy persons, and to read 
holy lives—this is keeping holy company; it 
rubs on you and your mind is guided toward 
holy ideals. Sri Ramakrishna is a raging fire. 
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as it were; this fire can light up even a wet 
piece of wood. Even an insignificant spiritual 
inclination will increase manifold if He be¬ 
stows His grace on you. 

How to advance towards God? 

As you feel more and more that God is 
your own, and as the purity of your mind 
increases, you will advance to that extent. 
God is the embodiment of sanctity and purity; 
if you can make yourself as sacred and pure 
as He is, then you can be sure of your pro¬ 
gress. 

How can we see God? 

We say that we wish to see God; but 
where to go to see Him? We also talk that God 
is present everywhere, but still we ask, where 
to go? If only our visual apparatus is cleansed 
of all dirt, we can see Him. Sri Ramakrishna 
asked once, 'Does God exist only when the 
eyes are closed, and cease to exist when the 
eyes are opened?' [ Gospel , p. 778.] Now, is He 
there only when we meditate on Him and is 
gone when we do not? The whole idea is this: 
the mind has to be purified first. 

Is seeing an avatar the same as seeing 
God? 

Human beings cannot comprehend God 
fully; but through His incarnation many fac¬ 
ets of God can be seen [cf. Gospel , pp. 725,726, 
etc]. So, the avatar is the window, as it were, 
to see God. When once you merge with God, 
all the human limitations get annihilated. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to speak of 'the mould' 
(the cast) which is everlasting. The individu¬ 
ality of human beings does not last, but that 
of an incarnation is lasting. 

What methods should one follow to 
think about God? 

I have told you earlier: practising japa, 
meditation, etc. To think about His attrib¬ 
utes— that He is pure, holy, and compassion¬ 
ate towards all. In the main, to love Him is of 
utmost importance. That apart, as Sri Rama¬ 
krishna has advised, repeat His name, sing 
His glories, live or keep company with His 
devotees. These are all means by which you 


can reach God. The modes of thinking about 
God vary from person to person. Some prefer 
the emotional approach. Others may opt for 
any of the attitudes like the Santa, vatsalya , 
madhura and so on. Some others may be 
prone to the analytical approach—he or she 
may try to understand the intrinsic nature of 
the universe and about his or her own Self 
through logic; that eventually gets trans¬ 
formed into thoughts of God. Someone else 
may follow the path of carrying out various 
noble and selfless activities; that is, the prac¬ 
tice of niskdma karma, and thus absorb himself 
in divine thoughts. 

Is it He who is getting everything done? 

He is getting all things done, you are not 
doing anything—if you know this, then you 
need not worry at all. But, 'I am the doer, and 
He is also getting things done'—such a think¬ 
ing will not do. 

How to realize that everything is hap¬ 
pening according to His will? 

When we shall be able to merge our own 
will with His completely, only then does the 
realization dawn in us that everything is hap¬ 
pening according to His will, and not before. 

Maharaj, isn't that the last stage? 

The last stage! The last stage has been 
described bariously and this is one of those. 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 'Not I, not I. It 
is Thou! Thou!' You will have to study the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna thoroughly. Also 
read the Gospel of the Holy Mother, the English 
version of Mayer Kathd (Bengali), the lives of 
the direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
books on and by his disciples. The problem is, 
in the biographies of sages and saints, sugar 
and sand get mixed up and that creates con¬ 
fusion. People like supernatural things, and 
so in writing biographies such ideas are 
added in abundance. That is why you should 
read the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna time and 
again; then, your mind will be ready to dis¬ 
criminate and accept proper ideas. 

—Compiled by Smt Manju Nandi Mazumdar 
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WJcJT: TT^IRtl 

Veda n ta-vijnd na-s unisci tarthdh 

samnydsa-yogad-yatayah suddhasattvah; 
Te brahma-lokesu parantakdle 

pardmrtdh parimucyanti sarve. (III.ii.6) 
Those to whom the entity presented by 
the Vedantic knowledge has become as¬ 
certained, ascetics whose nature is puri¬ 
fied through renunciation, at the moment 
of final departure become identified with 
the Supreme in the world of Brahma and 
are liberated beyond death. 

Vedanta is the essence of the Vedas. It is 
the climax of thought processes of the Vedas, 
starting from perception to conceptual 
knowledge, and ultimately ending in ananda 
of identification with Reality. This Vedanta 
vijhdna. is definite in its meaning. It does not 
remain only at the intellectual level, but trans¬ 
forms the being with the idea of Oneness. 
Here vijndna means that this person has 
reached the Essence, as in the words of Sri 
Ramakrishna, one not only has an intellectual 
knowledge of milk, but has drunk, assimi¬ 
lated, and become strong. The same is the case 
with the milk of Upanishadic knowledge. 
This knowledge is contained in the mahdvdk- 
yas. This essence of Vedanta is absolutely 
clear to the aspirant. There is no doubt about 
this knowledge because he has gone beyond 
intellectual knowledge into its experience. In¬ 
tellect can cut both ways, so doubt remains in 
that domain, but not when his whole being is 
saturated with that knowledge. 


He is also practising samnydsa yoga which 
means total renunciation of the world from 
the highest to the lowest, from subtle to the 
gross worldly objects. Sankara says the term 
samnydsa should not be taken only in its insti¬ 
tutional sense, but in the form of spirit at¬ 
tained by renouncing all desires of the world, 
which brings purity of being in its train. 
Samyak-nyasa or total renunciation means that 
the mind has been trained in such a manner 
that there is no further attachment to anything 
of the world, but only attachment to reach the 
Atman remains as there cannot be a vaccum 
in the mind. 

Unknown to ourselves, we taint our¬ 
selves in various colours and shades, but by 
the practice of samnydsa yoga , giving up of all 
attachments to the extent of giving up even 
the idea of attachment, and instead aiming at 
achieving our true original nature—we clean 
ourselves and become taintless. Th eyati is one 
who continues to endeavour to reach the goal 
he has set for himself, or a person who has 
total control over himself and can restrain the 
movement of his mind. He is one who re¬ 
nounces all things of the world, and is thus 
pure of heart, non-covetous, non-desirous of 
the world's temptations. When the muddy 
waters caused by desires in the mind are 
washed away by fresh water the mind is no 
longer muddy. The crystal clear mind then 
allows the Atman within to shine forth. The 
concept of cleanliness is carried to the level of 
the psyche. Is the mind tainted by desire of 
things all around one, or is it free from all 
expectations from the world? If the mind be¬ 
comes like a pure bowl of crystal clear water 
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which is colourless, it will take on the colour 
of the red or yellow flower put behind it. This 
is the state of purity of being to be attained. 

At the time of death of the body such a 
person merges with Brahman. He tastes the 
supreme elixir of sacciddnanda . He is freed 
from all bondages. How it is possible to be in 
the body but not to be bound by it, is ex¬ 
plained by Sri Ramakrishna with the example 
of the dried kernel of a coconut: the coconut. 
is not attached to the shell though contained 
within it. So the yuktdtmd dhira purusa knows 
that though he is contained in the human 
form, he is really the Atman. Thus he is freed 
from all bondages and merges into the Reality 
of the whole universe. 

TcTT: '3Rrif: ufcT53f 

Trsf yfc^-cfirraji 
■Efnrffa! srrrqrr 

Gat tin kaldh pancadasa pratisthd 
dcvas-ca sarve prati-devatdsu; 

Karmdni vijnanamaya&ca dtmd 

pare'vyaye sarua eklbhavanti. (III.ii.7) 

To their sources go the fifteen phases 
(of the body). Even all the sense organs go 
to their respective divinities. One's needs 
(karmas) and the self that consists of the 
intellect—all become unified with the su¬ 
preme Imperishable. 

A non-liberated person's rebirth is con¬ 
ditioned by the strength of his unfulfilled 
desires. But how does he transmigrate who 
has no desires left? Sri Sankara says that a 
bird flying in the sky leaves no footprints, 
when a fish swims in water there is no mark 
left behind. Similarly, no footprints are left 
behind by the realized souls, ie, transmigra¬ 
tion ends for them. With the last breath ex¬ 
haled he becomes one with the Cosmos. 

All that happens is that his body disinte¬ 
grates, and he becomes one with the supreme, 
undecaying Brahman. Even in his lifetime his 


realization had made him one with Brahman, 
and now he casts off his container to destroy 
the last sense of separateness. The jiva is sup¬ 
posed to consist of seventeen elements: five 
organs of sense perception, five organs of 
action, five life-forces (balancing the func¬ 
tions of the body), th ebuddhi (antahkarana ) and 
the ego. He lies down and slowly the fifteen 
parts or elements, the faculty of vision, hear¬ 
ing, smelling, touching and tasting he lets go. 
Ultimately, with a long inhaling breath he 
throws the prdnavdyu out into the Whole. He 
no longer wants to remain encaged within the 
body, and wants to taste the unalloyed bliss 
of oneness with the Absolute. So he slowly 
withdraws the attachment with these ele¬ 
ments. Like a perfect gentleman, whosoever 
is his servant, he throws out hints to him, that 
he would like to leave him, as if seeking his 
permission to leave. In whichever posture he 
may be, he says, 'Prana, go back to your 
source; thank you for what you have done for 
me.' Slowly his upper and lower limbs and 
other organs of action are gone as the mind is 
withdrawn from them. He says to them, as it 
were, that they have helped him perform his 
austerities and he is indebted to them. He 
wishes, he says as it were, that he release them 
now to go back to their masters. Gradually he 
stops responding to the five senses of percep¬ 
tion, as thev are sent back to their sources of 
' «✓ 

light, sound, smell, touch, and taste. As he 
opens his eyes and looks around to bless 
everyone, he lets out his final breath. Thus, he 
pays back to all the gods or principles of the 
fifteen elements the debt he owes them. 

His many karmas which have not borne 
fruit, that is, those that are not yet prarabdha 
but are his saficita karmas are burnt to ashes 
by the fire of knowledge. These karmas were 
performed by the self which is no more, so 
they have no hold on him. With his last breath 
he throws out his soul, th ejtvdtmd, merging in 
the Cosmos including all other beings. It is 
said that saints and seers do not die but live 
in the hearts of their devotees. If one has had 
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the fortune to even see this happen, one can 
see how pleasant it is to die. We are scared by 
the physical discomfort and agony of death. 
But here death has lost its sting as the realized 
soul takes his leave of his very good friends 
and attendants and merges in the supreme 
Self. 

W TO: WRHI: 

^r^sRt ’•tiwm fafrci 

Yathd nadyah syandamdmh samudre- 
astam gacchanti nama-rupe vihaya; 

Tathd vidvan-nama-rupad-vimuktah 
paratparam purusamupaiti divyam. 

(III.ii.8) 

As flowing rivers disappear and be¬ 
come indistinguishable in the ocean by 
giving up their names and forms, so the 
illumined soul, being liberated from name 
and form, attains the highest of the high 
effulgent Being. 

Here is given another description of how 
the knower of the Self merges with the Cos¬ 
mos. So far the statements were made from a 
philosophical angle, now an example of our 
sense world is being given, on which the 
teacher's and pupil's viewpoints agree. The 
examples explain a situation which otherwise 
goes over our heads, as we are not trained in 
philosophy. 

The rivers are masses of continuously 
flowing waters contained by two banks. After 
they mingle with the sea the two banks are no 
more there. But the quantum of water has not 
disappeared, for they have mixed in the sea 
and the individuality of the rivers no more 
remains. Since the shape defined by the two 
banks of the rivers is no more there, it is said 
that their names and forms have disappeared, 
though the rivers merge into the sea and then 
disappear. The case is like that of the setting 
sun, which disappears from our vision but 
has not gone into the void. Similarly, the form 


of the realized soul, the jivanmukta disappears 
at death, together with the individuality we 
have imposed on that name and form, but his 
being remains, though spread over the whole 
Cosmos. Though he loses his apparently 
separate identity of name and form, his es¬ 
sence is not lost. At first the consciousness 
was, T am.' Then it became 'I am the Atman/ 
Finally, it is 'This Atman is Brahman; so, I am 
Brahman.' The knowing person who has 
known his true nature is freed from his iden¬ 
tity of name and form, but he goes to the 
sublimest of the sublime. 

TPcfcT ‘STtar cKfo TqiwrR 

TjgT>jfSrwrr wfcrii^n 

Sa i/o ha vai tat-paramnm brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati ndsydbrahmavit-kule 

bhavati; 

Tarati sokam tarati pdpmanam 

guhd-granthibhyo vimukto'mrto bhavati. 

(lll.ii.9) 

He, indeed, who knows that supreme 
Brahman becomes that very Brahman. In 
his family no one is born who is ignorant 
of Brahman. He goes beyond grief and 
sorrow. He rises above sin or aberrations 
and becoming liberated from the knots of 
the heart, he becomes immortal. 

Compare the departure from the scene 
of a realized soul with that of one who wants 
to live, but is being kicked out of the world. 
In the case of a realized soul it is not death as 
such, but a process of delimiting oneself, by 
giving up the concept of individuality. To 
master death has been the biggest challenge 
of man since the dawn of his existence. The 
answer is given here. We want to live an 
eternal life in this non-eternal frame. But how 
can two contradictory things coexist? If one 
wants an eternal life, then he must merge into 
eternity, for mortal life cannot be turned into 
the eternal. If anyone is trying to do that, he 
is, no doubt, ploughing the desert. 
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By centralizing attention on the goals 
mentioned in these two verses, we get a de¬ 
scription of how a realized soul pays back his 
debts and walks out of the world in a masterly 
manner. We are taught how to die, not weep¬ 
ing and wailing, but having a full command 
on death. Two purposes are served here: one 
teaches the aspirant how to die; the other 
describes how a realized soul leaves the house 
of the body with nine gates, and walks out. 

d^d^lS^cNHr 
(sMId-d: sftfw 

<fai43cn wm ^cT 

Tad-etad-rcdbhyuktam — 

Kriydvantah srotriyd brahmanisthdh 

svayarh juhvata ekarsim sraddhayantah; 
Tesdmevaitdm brahma-vidydm vadeta 
sirovratam vidhivad-yaistu cirnam. 

(III.ii.10) 

This very (doctrine) has been declared 
in this verse: To them one may declare this 
knowledge of Brahman who perform the 
rites, are well-versed in the Vedas, and 
intent on Brahman they who make obla¬ 
tions, possessing faith, to the ekarsi fire 
themselves, and again only when the 
mundaka vow has been performed by them 
according to rule. 

TR: wrafawfr WT^fW:IIUH 

Tad-etat-satyam-rsir-ahgirah purowca, 

naitadacirna-vratodhite; 

* r 

Namah parama-rsibhyo 

namah paratna-rsibhyah. (III.ii.il) 

This is the truth. The seer Angirasa 
declared it in ancient times. One who has 
not performed the vow does not study 
this. Salutations to the great seers. Saluta¬ 
tions to the great seers. 

The purpose of the study of this Upani- 
shad (prayojana) is being given in these man¬ 


tras, which is known as phala-sruti. The moti¬ 
vation which forms the incentive to study is 
to find out how to enjoy this world without 
becoming a slave to it, due to its temptations 
and one's desires for them. A time comes 
when one gets tired of it, and then the Upani- 
shad says that it will take us to a place beyond 
sorrow and sin, to the place of immortality. 
The Upanishad calls us to their fund of wis¬ 
dom, so that we come out of the rut of birth 
and death, which we have created for our¬ 
selves. 

Ours is just like the case of the silkworm 
who spins a cocoon round itself and dies 
within it. By this wisdom, grief and evil and 
the knots of the heart will be transcended. 
Even if we are not yet ready to leave the 
world, but are prepared to listen and balance 
the advantages and disadvantages out of in¬ 
tellectual curiosity, the phala-sruti should be 
recited. 

The philosophical treatise has come to an 
end. One who has listened to it without put¬ 
ting his heart into it, but only using his brain, 
is being prepared for further evolution by the 
teacher. The teacher says that in his next birth, 
he will be bom with this impulse and would 
perhaps like to make a go at it. There will be 
another opportunity to put into practice what 
he has heard carefully, so that it is brought 
down from mere jnana-gocaratd to anubhava- 
gocaratd , through the process of trial and error. 
Even intellectual conviction is then profitable 
for the student for he will not accept anything 
but what is advantageous to him. And the 
process of rebirth will make this unfulfilled 
desire for the Supreme to fructify. 

Upanishadic wisdom, however, should 
not be thrown about too freely. The ancient 
teachers faced this dilemma of proclaiming 
the loftiest truth of Oneness of the universe, 
and the axiomatic idea that God alone rules 
the world, that a leaf does not move, the grass 
does not grow without His will. On the other 
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hand, the rsis also thought of their duty: 
Should they die with this high philosophy 
without leaving it to posterity, or should they 
leave this fund of wisdom to humanity at 
large? Since they were products of society, 
they chose the latter alternative. But then, 
misuse and abuse of wisdom follows. The 
laziest people say that everything happens by 
the will of God who is omnipotent, omnis¬ 
cient, omnipresent, so this is their excuse for 
lazing away their lives. To prevent this the 
teacher makes a qualifying statement. Do not 
tell this wisdom to anyone who will not un¬ 
derstand, has made no honest effort to make 
himself competent enough to receive this ad¬ 
vice. Thus this teaching remained with the 
people who left their home and spent their life 
in th egurukula. They must qualify themselves 
adequately to make the best use of these ideas, 
by translating them into their lives. 

Thus these three concluding mantras 
mention certain basic qualities necessary to 
qualify for the study of the scriptures. These 
gems of wisdom should be given only to those 
who know what is the subject matter; what is 


the goal; and why this goal has been chosen 
from among other goals. The tenth mantra 
reveals the rule about expounding the knowl¬ 
edge of Brahman to those who are disciplin¬ 
ing themselves by practice, are well-versed in 
the Vedas and devoted to Brahman, and make 
sacrifices to the fire with faith, and further, to 
those who have accomplished the vow of 
holding fire on their heads. If one wants to 
reach this goal, he must have due respect and 
reverence and confidence that this goal is 
achievable and not impossible though it may 
take a little time. Only he who is full of faith, 
has control over his senses, has desire to 
know it, and is prepared to pay the price for 
this knowledge—only to him is this wisdom 
available. 

This is the truth the sage Angirasa spoke 
of in ancient times. One who has not per¬ 
formed the vow should not study this. Ado¬ 
ration to the great seers! Adoration to the 
great seers! □ 

(concluded) 


Spiritual Teacher Imperative 

It is impossible for anyone to learn by himself the art of virtue, although some have 
used their own experience as a teacher. For acting by one's own inclination, instead of 
following the advice of those who have succeeded, leads to a high opinion of oneself. 
For if 'The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise' (John 5.19), and the Spirit 'shall 
not speak of himself,' who can think that he has reached such heights of virtue that he 
has no need of someone's guidance amid mysteries? In his presumption such a man 
seems to be more mad than virtuous. Therefore one should listen to those who have 
themselves experienced the pains and labours of active virtue, and practise it under 
their guidance, that is, hungry fasting, bitter abstinence, patient vigils, painful kneel¬ 
ings, standing still without moving, constant prayer, unfeigned humility, constant 
contrition and sighing, wise silence and patience in everything.... Those who strive with 
all possible effort daily to carry out these practices, will with God's help gather the fruits 
of their labours at their appointed time. 

— St. Gregory of Sinai 


Bestow Your Vision on Me... 


SRI CH AIT ANYA 

We present a running translation of a splendid hymn in praise of Lord Jagannatha which 
is full of aspiration of the soul for His vision. The sacred Car Festival of Lord Jagannatha 
will be held on the 14th of this month. This and the follozoing article are related to this 
glorious event. 


Kaddcit-kdlindi- 

ta ta-vip ina-sa hgi ta-ka ravo 
murdri-ndri- 

vadana-katnaldsvdda-madhupah; 
Ramd-sambhu-brahma - 

su rapa ti-ganesdrcita-pado 
jaganndthah svdmi 

nayana-pathagaml bhavatu me. 

Lord Jagannatha plays His flute on the 
banks of the river Yamuna often and thrills 
the vegetation around. He often enraptures 
the gopis by His divine sport. His feet are 
always worshipped by Laksmi, Siva, Brahma, 
Indra and Ganesa. May the Lord graciously 
be visible to me. 

Bhuje savyc venum 

sirasi sikhi-puccham katitate 
ditkftlam nctrante 

sahacara~katdksam vilasayaii; 

Sadd srimad-vrndd- 

♦ 

vana-vasati-lild-paricayo 
jaganndthah svdmi 

nayana-patha garni bhavatu me. 

Lord Jagannatha holds the flute in His 
left hand, has a pecock feather on his crown, 
wears golden-coloured robes, and glances 
compassionately towards all. He sports eter¬ 
nally in the holy land of Vrindavana, express¬ 
ing his blissful nature. May such a Lord be 
gracious to be visible to me. 

Mahdmbodhestire 

kanaka-rucirc nilasikhare 
vasan prdsdddntah 

sahaja-balabhadrena balind; 


sakala-sura-scvdvasarado 
jaganndthah svdmi 

nayana-pathagarni bhavatu me. 

Upon the pretty shores of the great 
ocean, on the golden Nilacala mountain, in a 
majestic temple. Lord Jagannatha stands 
along with His sister Subhadra in the centre 
and the powerful brother Balabhadra on the 
other side of her—onlv so as to enable the 
gods to worship Him. May such a Lord be 
gracious to be visible to me. 

Krpd-pdrdvdrah 

sajala~jala da-s reni-ruc i ro 

ramd-vdni-rdmah 

• • 

sphu rada mala-pahkeru ha- mukhah; 

Surcnd ra ir-d rddhyah 

sru tiga na-s ikhd-gi ta-cari to 
jaganndthah svdmi 

nayann-pathagdmi bhavatu me. 

Lord Jagannatha is an ocean of compas¬ 
sion. His colour is blue like the glowing 
clouds full of water. He is the source of bliss 
to Laksmi and Sarasvati. His face resembles 
the beautiful lotus in full bloom. He is adored 
by gods. His glory is sung with devotion by 
the Vedas and the Upanisads. May such a 
Lord be gracious to be visible to me. 

Rathdrudho gacchan 

pathi mitita-bhudcva-patalnih 
stuti-prddurbhdvam 

p ra ti-pada m- updka rnya sad ayah; 

Dayd-s indhur-bandlmh 

sakalajagatam sindhu-sutayd 
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jagannathah svatrii 

nayana-pathagami bhavatu me. 

Lord Jagannatha is full of mercy, and is 
a solace to the world. When He goes on His 
chariot along the street along with Laksmi, He 
hears the prayers of the multitudes of devo¬ 
tees assembled there and melts in compassion 
at each step. May such a Lord be gracious to 
be visible to me. 

Parahrahmd-pidah 

kuvalaya-dalotphulla-nayano 
nivfisi niladrau 

11 ih ita-carano'nan ta-s i ras i; 

Rasanando rddhd- 

sarasa-vapurdlihgana-sukho 
jaga unfit hah svami 

nayana-pathagami bhavatu me. 

Lord Jagannatha is the ornament of the 
supreme Brahman; His eyes are like lotus 
petals in bloom; His home is the Niladri 
mountain; His feet rest on the head of the 
snake Ananta; His person is an embodiment 
of prema; He is one with Radha. May such a 
Lord be gracious to be visible to me. 

Na vai pace rajyarh 

na ca kanaka-mfinikya-vibhavam 
na yficeham ramyfim 

sakala-jana-kdmydm varavadhum; 


Sadfi kfile kfile 

p ram at ha-patina gi ta-ca r i t o 
jaganmthah svami 

nayana-pathagami bhavatu me. 

I do not want kingship; I do not want 
gold and wealth; I do not want worldly enjoy¬ 
ment—the most coveted thing of everyone. 
May Lord Jagannatha, who is praised by Ma~ 
hadeva eternally, be gracious to bestow His 
vision on me. 

Hara tvaih samsfiram 

druta-taram-asaram sura pa te 
hara tvaih papanfim 

vita tim-apa ram yadava-pate; 

Aho dinfiuatham 

nihitam-acalam niscita-padam 
jagannfithah svfimi 

nayana-pathagami bhavatu me. 

O Lord Jagannatha! O God of gods! 
Please remove the bondage of worldliness 
from me soon. O King of the Yadus, please 
dry up the shoreless ocean of sins. Oh! the 
most sought after treasure—liberation—is 
manifested here in Your form! O Lord Jagan¬ 
natha, please be gracious and reveal Yourself 
to me! □ 


Sivamiji's Simple Nature 

During Swamiji's last illness, several devotees accompanied by Holy Mother went 
from Balaram Bose's house to Belur Math by boat to see him. Holy Mother went upstairs 
and spoke to her beloved son. Later, Swamiji came down to see off Mother up to the 
ghat. Owing to ebb tide, the water had lessened in the river and the boat had got stuck 
in sand. Holy Mother along with her party was made to sit in the boat comfortably. The 
boatman must have been worried because he alone could not push the boat into the 
river. Like a young boy, Swamiji, along with the boatman, pushed the boat into the 
river. Soon other monks came forward to help him. Swamiji also was seen to utter 
something like 'Glory unto the Guru' as he pushed the boat. It was a wonderful sight 
to see. 


from Smritir Aloi Swamiji (Bengali) 

















The Car Festival of Lord Jagannatha 


SWAMI ACHYUTESHANANDA 


Swami Achyuteshananda from Ramakrishna Math, Bhuhanesxvar, gives a forceful, 
informative and touching account of the Car Festival (Ratha Ydtrd) of Puri. 


You cannot fully appreciate the words of 
Swami Vivekananda that in India, 'it is relig¬ 
ion that forms the very core of the national 
heart/ unless you visit the land that removes 
all sins (sarva-pdpahara-desa), according to the 
Kapila Samhita (2.2). It is the land that converts 
a Canda Asoka into a Dharma Asoka —Asoka 

v - 

the brute to Asoka the saint. I am referring to 
the great emperor Asoka, the King of Ma- 
gadha, who converted to Buddhism after the 
famous Kalinga war. It is a land that cultur¬ 
ally vanquishes its conquerors. Here, the ruler 
has to adopt the religion of the ruled so as to 
earn their obedience. Even Akbar the Great 
declared that this country is 'no fit subject for 
conquest or for schemes of human ambition.' 
Why is it so? This land 'belongs to gods: from 
end to end, it is only a pilgrimage/ 1 This, 
then, is the land we are to speak about 
now—Orissa, the home of Puri, which in turn 
is the abode of Lord Jagannatha. 


The Hajj of the Hindus 
Lord Jagannatha, the most humane and 
humanized god, is the life-breath of Orissa, 
and almost inseparable from the daily life of 
its deeply religious inhabitants. He is their 
friend, companion, helper in suffering, giver 
of boons, restorer of peace, and benefactor in 
every way. What is more, he is the giver of 
liberation—his sight is said to liberate the 
soul. 2 'In every disaster of Orissa, Jagannatha 
has borne his share. In every fight of the peo¬ 
ple against an invading power, he has been 
their comrade.' 


1. Quoted from Stirling, Asiatic Research , Vol. 
XV, pp. 167, 291. 


Most of the saints and saviours of hu¬ 
manity—Sankara, Nanak, Kabir, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Caitanya, and a host of others [in¬ 
cluding, as some claim, Jesus Christ!]— have 
not missed to visit Puri, the spiritual metropo¬ 
lis of India. All of them, specially Sri Caitanya, 
have left an indelible imprint on the temple 
system. We can include the Buddhists too in 
this list, as they consider Jagannatha as the 
Buddha. Indrabhuti of the 4th century CE de¬ 
scribed Lord Jagannatha in his Jhdnasiddhi 
(1.1) as follows: 'Pranipatya jaganndtham sarva- 
jina-vardreitatn; sarva-buddha-mayam siddhi - 
vydpinam gaganopamam. I salute Jagannatha, 
who is adored by all the great monks. He is 
vast as the sky and is an embodiment of all 
the Buddhas.' The pantheism of Jagannatha 
has accepted all and rejected none. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to prescribe Ja¬ 
gannatha's mahdprasada as of utmost impor¬ 
tance for seekers of God. What is this ma- 
hdprasdda ? It is the sanctified rice, offered to 
Lord Jagannatha, which never gets sullied. 
Even a brahmin accepts it from a low-caste 
person. There is no question at all of this 
sacred rice being defiled. This rice is dried, 
kept in containers for days, and a particle of 
it is eaten daily so that the body, mind and 
soul of a person is instantly purified. It is 
called nirmdlya or mahdprasada. This rice is 
considered the most sacred food. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna had great love for Lord Jagannatha. 
He has said that his body would have fallen 
off had he visited Puri. But he never missed a 


2. A Histonj of Orissa, ed. N.K. Sahu (Delhi: 
Bharatiya Publishing House, 1980), Vol. 1, 

p. 5. 
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chance to pull the chariot of the Lord at 
Balaram Bose's house in Calcutta. He once 
broke his arm while trying to embrace the 
Lord in ecstasy. 

The famous saying in Sanskrit (from a 
Samhita), 'Rathe ca vdmanam drstvd punar- 
janma na vidyate/ tells the glory of Jagannatha 
unequivocally: 'By seeing the Lord on the 
chariot, one is freed from rebirths.' There is 
one more saying in the Nilamani which means 
that to envision the Lord as seated on his 
chariot called Nandighosa is to envision the 
veritable Narayana himself. This is the firm 
belief of the Hindus, and for ages now, Jagan¬ 
natha is attracting devotees from distant 
places. Visiting Puri is the goal of life, a duty 
of utmost concern for the devout Hindu. It is 
like the Hajj pilgrimage for the Muslim. Times 
have changed recently, and there are better 
facilities of travel now. But imagine the earlier 
period! Extreme hardship, endless suffering, 
constant fear of being looted and killed on the 
way, the terror of wild animals—undaunted 
by all these trivialities, devotees flocked the 
holy city of Puri year 'after year, specially 
during the famous Car Festival (Ratha Yatra). 
The Car Festival is held on the second day of 
the bright fortnight in Asadha (June-July) 
every year. 

The Story Behind 

What is this Car Festival, which draws 
millions—big and small—from everywhere 
in India and abroad every year? During the 
last century, this festival was famous in the 
western world in a negative sense: the Jugger¬ 
naut was used to ridicule Hindu religion. Not 
a little has been spoken against the Lord of 
Puri by self-seekers. With all that, pilgrims are 
thronging for a sight of the Lord. What is the 
idea behind all this? 

The legend part of it is this: Lord Jagan¬ 
natha, along with his elder brother Balab- 
hadra and sister Devi Subhadra—all riding 
on separate chariots—visit Gundica Ghara, 
the house of Gundica, situated about three 
and half kilometres away to the north-west of 


the Jagannatha temple. Who is Gundica? 
Why is Jagannatha so intimately associated 
with her that it makes him visit her house 
each year, as if committed to do so? Accord¬ 
ing to a tradition, Gundica was the queen of 
the great altruist king Indradyumna, who, 
after building the Jagannatha temple, asked 
the Lord to destroy his family so that none can 
claim to be the owner of the temple. In fact, 
Gundica was responsible for having the im¬ 
ages of the holy trinity (Jagannatha, Sub- 
hadra, Balabhadra) half-constructed as wor¬ 
shipped in the temple today. According to the 
legend, when all the earthly carpenters failed, 
the celestial carpenter Visvakarma came in 
the guise of an old man and undertook the job 
of carving the images out of the mysterious 
log which was received for the purpose. The 
condition set by him was this: he would take 
twenty-one days to complete the carving of 
the images. But it would be done inside the 
sanctum, behind closed doors, during which 
period he would not touch food or water. A 
few days later, as destiny was to be, the sound 
of chisel and hammer could no longer be 
heard any more from inside the sanctum. Per¬ 
turbed at this strange silence, scared that the 
old man inside might have lost his life due to 
starvation, the queen ordered the door 
opened, thus breaking the contract. There the 
images were half-ready, but the old man had 
vanished. A divine command was heard: 
'God will be worshipped in this form during 
the present age.' 

According to the Oriya work Sarala Ma- 
hdbharata 3 (Musali Parva), Gundica was the 
wife of a tribal named Jara. It was she who 
actually carved the images out of the holy log. 
She was worshipping the Lord with great 
love and devotion. 

Whoever Gundica might be, either the 
wife of King Indradyumna or the tribal Jara, 
her house was the place where the images 

3. A great saint of Orissa belonging to a low 

caste and respected by all as 'sudramnni, who 

composed the Mahdbharnta in Oriya. 
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were made. Therefore, the Car Festival or the 
sojourn of the Lord to Gundica House is con¬ 
sidered to be the Lord's 'homecoming' to 
have a free chat with his own kinsmen, away 
from the busy schedule and a life of formali¬ 
ties at his 'office', ie the temple. 


The Car Festival 

Conches blow, trumpets blare forth, 
gongs sound and cymbals chime, the sound 
of the joyous cries of people rent the air, the 
sky above is filled with the ululations of 
women, millions of pairs of hands are raised 
above in a gesture of self-surrender, the ocean 
of humanity tosses itself into waves—up and 
down, to and fro—singing and dancing in 
ecstasy—the heavens above and the earth be¬ 
low seem to be thrilled in the bliss of the 
spiritual vibrations created when Lord Jagan- 
natha ascends His chariot. And the virtual 
temple of the Lord rolls on along the grand 
avenue of Puri. 


Three wooden chariots are made every 
year: the making itself begins on aksayadrtiya. 
Each chariot comprises thirty-four compo¬ 
nents. The side deities, the charioteer, horses, 
pitcher, etc are not renewed every year. 
Nandighosa, the chariot of Lord Jagannatha, 


(bdhudd ydtrd). For fear of increasing the length 
of my article, I am not going into all the details 
of the beautiful ceremonies. 

The uniqueness of this cycle of celebra¬ 
tions is the switching over of all worship 
rights of the Lord from the brahmin priests to 
the priests of an aboriginal community, called 
daityapatis . The brahmin priests perform pe¬ 
ripheral activities till they get back to the 
centre-stage only after the re-installation of 
the deities in the main temple following the 
completion of this cycle of celebrations that 
takes about a month's time. 

The bathing festival takes place on the 
full-moon day of the month of Jyestha, when 
each of the deities, Jagannatha, Balabhadra, 
and Subhadra, is bathed with 108 pitchers of 
water. Apparently, though it is seen by the 
devotee as the Lord's indulgence in water- 
sport in order to ward off the excessive sum¬ 
mer heat, symbolically, it is the washing off of 
the brahminical traits acquired by the Lord. 

Then the deities are taken to anasara tati, 
a thatched construction inside the temple. To 
the loving devotee, it means that the Lord has 
fallen sick owing to prolonged indulgence in 
water. The brahmin priests are not even al¬ 
lowed to see the Lord inside the anasara tati. 


is a 13V£-metre-high pyramidical structure The diet of the deities change to the aborigi- 
supported by sixteen wooden wheels and nes' prescription. They have to undergo treat- 
covered by red and yellow cloth. It has got ment and also have to put up elaborate make- 
nine subsidiary deities, four horses, and a up for the forthcoming festival. The physi- 
semi-circular pathway (parikramd) around the cians of the gods are the daityapatis. This is 
sanctum which looks like a temple. Talad- followed by the netra utsava and nava youvana 
hvaja, the chariot of Balabhadra, is decorated darsana, ie, seeing the Lord in his renewed 
in red and green cloth and Devadalana, the youth, which takes place on the eighth day, 
chariot of Devi Subhadra, is decorated with called rekhd astami . 

red and black cloth. The other two chariots It is now the most lonesome period for 

resemble Nandighosa, though they are a bit the 192-foot-high Jagannatha temple (built in 
smaller in size and are supported by fourteen the 12th century) and the 20-foot-high 
and twelve wheels respectively. Meghanada wall that encloses about 4,10,000 

The process of the Car Festival begins sq. feet of the temple complex. The whole 
with the festival of sndna ydtra, the bathing complex appears desolate as the Lord gets 
festival of Jagannatha (which was on 28th ready to move into the 'virtual temple', wait- 
June this year), and ends with the re-installa- ing outside the campus for Him. 
tion of the deities on the golden throne of the First of all, the weapon of the Lord 

main temple after the return car festival (Sudarsana), makes his way to the chariot of 
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Subhadra, the Devadalana. Then Balabhadra, invasion during the 4th century and other 
who is fair in complexion, representing the foreign suppressive activities in Puri. The ear- 
white people of the western world, moves liest literary evidence of the Car Festival syn- 
into his chariot, the Taladhvaja. Soon, Sub- chronizes with the rule of the Soma dynasty 
hadra Devi, who by her yellow colour sym- during the 2nd century BCE. A 10th century 
bolises the 'yellow' people like those of drama also speaks of the Car Festival. The 
China, Japan, Korea, etc enters her chariot, oldest iconographical evidence of the festival 
Finally, Jagannatha, the black-god, symbolis- belongs to the period of the Gahga dynasty 
ing the swarthy races all over the globe in- (13th-14th century CE). 
eluding Indians, comes out. The Lord, bereft Whatever historical evidence might 

of hands and feet ( apdnipddam ), watching the have been lost to us. Lord Jagannatha contin- 
etemal flux endlessly with his lid-less sun- ues to be the centre around whom the integ- 
like eyes, rides the Nandighosa in the pictur- rity, culture, spiritual life, socio-economic life 
esque Pcihandi —an art component of Odissi of Orissa, and also of India to a great extent, 
dance. revolves even today. The Jagannatha Car Fes- 

Before the climax of the festival is ap- tival remains one of the most important relig- 
proached, which is the pulling of the chariots, ious festivals of India and its attraction seems 
one more event takes place. It is called the cera only to grow with time. 
pahanra —the formal act of 'sweeping' of the The Car Festival is a perfect custom 

chariots. The titular king of Puri, the first and which helps universal harmony as it makes 
foremost servitor of Lord Jagannatha, finds all faiths come closer physically, psychologi- 
himself fortunate to do the job as per the cally and culturally. The virtual temple of 
age-old tradition. Once this sweep ing of the Lord Jagannatha performs the excellent job of 
chariots is over, the earn or impromptu stairs human equality in reality, not superficially. In 
of the chariots are removed, respective the words of W.W.FIunter,'...the true source 
'horses'fixed to all the chariots and four huge of Jagannatha's undying hold upon the 
ropes tied to each of the three chariots, mak- Hindu race consists in the fact that he is the 
ing them ready to move on. god of the people. As long as his towers rise 

Tracing the historicity of the Ratha Yatra upon the Puri sands, so long there will be in 
of Lord Jagannatha is a bit difficult. Accord- India a perpetual and visible protest of [sic] 
ing to the temple chronicle in palm leaves equality of man before God.' □ 

(mddald panji), the Car Festival was discontin- - 

ued several times during the Mohammedan 4. History of Orissa, p. 6. 


Ecology and Ramakrishna 

Girish Chandra Sen, a renowned Brahmo Samaj leader and the editor of the Samaj's 
journals narrates this incident. One day Sri Ramakrishna was passing through a street 
and saw a man felling a tree with an axe. The master instantly burst into tears, saying, 
'My Mother is present in this tree and this axe is striking Her.' 

—adapted from Ramakrishna As We Saw Him 



Veneration of the Guru 


SRI SANKARA 

A free English rendering of Sri Sankara's hymn to the guru is given here. This and the 
following txvo articles are published as an adoration of the guru on the occasion of Guru 
Purnima , which falls on the 28th of this month. 


Sarlram suruparii sadd rogamuktam 
yasas-cdrutulyatii dhatiam menitulyam; 
Guror-ahghri-padme manas-cen-na lagnam 
tatah kim tat ah kim tatah kim tatah kim. 

The body may be beautiful and free from 
ailments. Our fame might have spread far and 
wide. Our money, if brought together, may 
equal the height of Mt. Meru. However, if our 
mind has not surrendered to the lotus feet of 
the guru, of what use is all this? 

Kalatram dhanam putra-pautrddi sarvam 
grhatii bandhavdh sarvametadd-hijdtam .... 

There may be everything: spouSe, 
wealth, sons, grandsons, etc. But if the mind 
has not surrendered to the lotus feet of the 
guru, of what use is all this? 

Sadangddi-vedo mukhe sdstra-vidyd 
kavitvddigadyam supadyam karoti.... 

We may have learnt the Vedas and their 
six auxiliaries (siksa, kalpa, vyakarana, nirukta, 
chandas , an djyotisa) by heart. We may be bom 
poets. We may have the ability to compose 
epic poems and write wonderful essays. With 
all this, if our mind has not surrendered to the 
lotus feet of the gum, of what use is all this? 
Videsesu mdnyah svadesesu dhanyah 
saddcdravrttesu matto na cany ah.... 

We may think: T am honoured in foreign 
lands; I am successful and revered in my own. 
There is no one anywhere near me in good 
conduct/ However, if our mind has not sur¬ 
rendered to the lotus feet of the gum, of what 
use is all this? 


Ksa ma-i nan dale bhu pa - bh updla-vrt i da ih 
sadd sevitaiii yasya paddravindam.... 

Our feet may be adored constantly by 
kings and emperors. But if our mind has not 
surrendered to the lotus feet of the guru, of 
what use is all this? 

Yak) megatmh diksu ddna-pratdpat 
jagadvastu sarvam kareyat-prasdddt.... 

Owing to our benevolence, our fame 
might have spread far and wide—in all direc¬ 
tions. All objects and powers of the world 
may be in our grasp, they being rewards to 
our virtues. Yet, if our mind has not surren¬ 
dered to the lotus feet of the guru, of what use 
is all this? 

Na bhoge na yoge na vd vdji-rdjau 
na kdntdmukhe naiva vittesu cittam.... 

Alas! The mind does not dwell con¬ 
stantly either on enjoyment or in contempla¬ 
tion; in wealth or in beauty. It is ever restless. 
Therefore, if the mind has not surrendered to 
the lotus feet of the gum, of what use is every¬ 
thing else? 

Aran ye na vd svasya gehe na kdrye 
na dehe mano vartate me tvanarghye.... 

The mind does not constantly dwell 
either in the forest or in the house; either in 
our accomplishments or on duties, either in 
the body or in the valuables. That is, it is ever 
fluctuating. Therefore, if the mind is not at¬ 
tached to the lotus feet of the guru, of what 
use is everything else? 


*In this and the rest of the stanzas, the last two lines are repetitions of the last two lines of the first 
stanza. 



The Grace of the Gum 


SWAMI SATYAVIDANANDA 

The author, from Ramakrishna Math, Madurai , gives an appealing pen-picture of the 
grace of the guru in perspective. 


The Guru and God 

The Avadhuta Gita says that it is through 
the grace of God alone that human beings 
acquire the desire to know the Truth (isvara- 
anugrahadeva pumsam-advaita-vasana). We can 
overcome the greatest fear and attain the 
highest knowledge of Advaita only through 
the grace of God. 

Guru and God are non-different: this our 
scriptures and spiritual teachers repeatedly 
say. God alone comes in the form of the guru. 
The guru is the holiest representative of the 
Divine on earth. He is called the manifest 
form of the Divine. The guru has no ego of his 
own. His will and the Divine will are one and 
the same. Thus, when we speak about the 
grace of the guru we are invariably talking 
about that of the Divine: both are non-differ¬ 
ent. How is it possible? Suppose there is water 
in an overhead tank. To draw water from it, 
we use pipes, and the water flows. Shall we 
say that water comes from the pipe? It cannot 
be; because the overhead tank is what sup¬ 
plies the water and the pipe is only a conduit. 
Still, being with the pipe example, we can say 
that the guru is one who is a clear conduit 
unlike us, who are conduits filled with incrus¬ 
tations: of various impressions of millions of 
lives, of millions of desires, of the ego, of 
selfishness, and so on. The guru is an abso¬ 
lutely pure and holy instrument. Therefore, 
God's grace can flow through him. God's 
grace is eternally present, and to the fortunate 
seeker, it flows through the instrument of the 
spiritual teacher. The guru is the perfect me¬ 
dium for the grace of God to flow. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna says that the wind of God's grace is 
ever blowing. All we have to do so that our 


boat may sail in the right direction is unfurl 
the sail of our boat. God's grace is uncondi¬ 
tional; it may fall directly on us. Nevertheless, 
we can tangibly feel the grace of God when it 
flows through the medium of the guru. It is 
easily had from the guru than through other 
means. Thus, the grace of God flows through 
the personality of the guru to us. 

Our Upanishads assert that the guru and 
God are one and the same. In a remarkable 
mantra, the Svetdsvatara Upanisad says: 'He 
who has supreme devotion to God, and the 
same devotion to the guru, to such a person 
alone will all truths be revealed.' 1 Sri Rama¬ 
krishna says that Saccidananda alone is the 
guru. He says that if man in the form of guru 
awakens our spiritual consciousness, it is God 
alone who has assumed a human form for our 
sake. Finally, Sri Ramakrishna instructs us 
that the guru 'should be regarded as the direct 
manifestation of God.' 2 

The Guru Concept 

It is generally held that the word 'guru' 
can be understood as 'remover of darkness'. 
An unknown source says that the etymologi¬ 
cal meaning of the root 'gu' means darkness, 
while 'ru' stands for its remover. Thus the 
foremost thing to note about the spiritual 

1. Yasya deve para bhaktir- 
yathd deve tathd guran; 

Tasyaite kathita hyarthah 
prakdsante mahdtmanah. 

—Svetdsvatara Upanisad , 6.23. 

2. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. Swamz 

Nikhilananda (Madras: Ramakrishna Math, 
1985), p. 292. 
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teacher is that he is the remover of darkness 
(andhakara )—the darkness of our hearts. 
Therefore we pray everyday: 'We salute the 
guru who bestows sight to one who is blinded 
by the darkness of ignorance, with the light of 
knowledge/ 3 He awakens us from our eons- 
long sleep and guides us to our destiny, 
which is oneness with God. The guru is a 
guide who takes the disciple along the long 
corridor of life which has many obstacles as 
gates, and various forms of ego as gatekeep¬ 
ers. With his help, we steer through all these 
obstacles safely and come face to face with 
God. 

The need of a guru can never be exagger¬ 
ated. Even to steal one needs an instructor, 
says Swami Brahman an da. Any science 
needs instructions and instructors. Much 
more is it true with spiritual science, as it is a 
journey towards the Unknown. Without a 
proper and able guide, we fall at each step and 
are easily led astray. The guru is one who has 
journeyed along the path, has known where 
hazards are, has realized that the Truth is real 
and ultimate, and has known that others too 
can reach it. Almost all our scriptures and 
other literature initiate their discussions with 
the emphasis on the need of the guru. We 
learn everything from others; rather, the 
knowledge that is inside us will forever re¬ 
main hidden if we do not have external stim¬ 
uli in the form of various teachers. The mother 
is our first teacher. Simple acts like eating, 
walking, talking, and so on need her instruc¬ 
tions. What to speak of higher truths? And the 
instructions on higher truths cannot be given 
all that easily. It needs a competant and able 
person who can bear the strain of the hercu¬ 
lean task of straightening a dog's tail: the guru 
has to be so patient as to put up with all our 
infirmities. 

The Importance of Guru in Life 

There is one more important reason why 


3. Ajnana-timirandhasya jnananjana-salakaya; 
Caksurunmilitam yena tasmai srlgurave namah. 


the guru is needed for spiritual progress. 
Whatever we do in life has a sense of T in it: 
we feel that we are the doers. Consciously or 
unconsciously, this idea of T affects our 
whole personality. Though we perform spiri¬ 
tual practices with an idea of removing the T, 
it will not be possible for us to eliminate it; on 
the contrary, without proper guidance, it 
grows in leaps and bounds. We cannot hope 
of eliminating the ego from our personality all 
by ourselves. What is more, we cannot even 
understand its functioning and know that we 
are suffering from the ailment called egotism. 
It is only through the grace of the guru that 
this can be found out and rectified. It is the 
guru alone who can eliminate our ego. Hence 
our scriptures extol the need of service to the 
spiritual teacher. The guru is easily pleased: a 
little service and the gracious guru is ready to 
bestow infinite grace on us. To serve, we need 
to subdue our ego. While we serve the guru, 
he sees where our faults are and, impercepti¬ 
bly, rectifies them and thus is our ego hum¬ 
bled. 

One more point. We may perform sad- 
hana all by ourselves, thinking that by repeat¬ 
ing the name of God anyone can be liberated. 
But first of all we cannot perform sadhana 
properly without guidance. Secondly, we will 
not know how to overcome obstacles. 
Thirdly, if we get stuck up somewhere, there 
is no knowing how we can get out of it. A 
single slip may cost us our life. Many an 
aspirant has failed miserably on account of 
the idea of self-help. There is nothing called 
self-help in spiritual life. There is only the 
ideal of self-surrender. He who surrenders is 
saved. When Swami Virajananda, as a young 
monk, started meditating between his eye¬ 
brows, he had severe health problems—reac¬ 
tions to his spiritual practice. He did not 
know what caused all this. It was his teacher, 
the Holy Mother, who could immediately 
point out to him that his error was in concen¬ 
trating at the wrong point, and thus he was 
saved. 

There is yet another great danger in spiri- 
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tual life when we attempt to proceed without 
the grace of the guru. We may consider hallu¬ 
cinations as visions and feel proud of our 
spiritual realizations. We can see for our¬ 
selves how many people, owing to lack of a 
proper guru, suffer from mental illnesses—all 
because of imagining that God is talking to 
him or her, that some strange sound is heard, 
or some supernatural light is seen, or some 
extrasensory perception has influenced their 
lives. They alone are saved who have a guru 
who compassionately brushes aside the illu¬ 
sory visions and voices as creations of an 
eager mind. Sri Ramakrishna beautifully 
states that human beings are bound by eight 
fetters and the fetters can be cut asunder only 
with the help of the guru. 

How Guru's Kindness Works 

Generally, we consider a person who 
feeds the hungry, or gives a penny to a beg¬ 
gar, or helps a sick person as compassionate. 
Is not the work of the guru, who takes us out 
of darkness, far greater than all these expres¬ 
sions of compassion? There is a beautiful 
story of Sri Ramakrishna. Four friends 
wanted to know what was there behind a 
high wall. One of them climbed up using a 
ladder and looked inside. As soon as he 
peeped into the other side of the wall, he 
laughed aloud, shouted 'Ah! Ah!' and 
jumped in. He did not wait to tell his friends 
about what he saw there. The second and 
third one too did the same thing. However, 
the last friend was wise. With great difficulty, 
he restrained himself and climbed down to 
tell people that behind that wall was a mart 
of bliss and joy, which had no comparison 
anywhere. This is the work of the guru. The 
guru need not bother himself about the 
world. He need not take the trouble of bend¬ 
ing us to shape. Yet he does it out of compas¬ 
sion. Is it not his grace that he gives up his 
eternal bliss, which he has attained after years 
of struggle, for the sake of ordinary mortals 
like us? 

The guru does not necessarily get fit dis¬ 


ciples—full of yearning for God, aspiration, 
devotion, renunciation, and so on. He accepts 
'raw' types like us, who are full of follies and 
errors. With great effort, he patiently corrects 
us of our mistakes, guides us along the right 
path, consoles us in our agony, comforts us 
with sweet words, assures us with his per¬ 
sonal experience about higher truths, repeat¬ 
edly strengthens our faith, and leads us to 
God. How gracious the guru must be to not 
only help us in every way but to accept our 
sins and omissions and commissions and lead 
us to higher truths! 

The Way Guru Guides Us 
The guru's grace falls on us, flowers and 
bears fruit only in an atmosphere of love and 
mutual trust. There are several conditions for 
the grace to flow to us, though grace is as it is 
unconditional. The first is that we should be 
humble. Water will not collect on a hilltop. It 
runs down. So also, the grace of the spiritual 
teacher will not be fruitful in our lives unless 
we humble ourselves and reduce our ego. 
This also the guru himself does: he graciously 
removes our ego by constantly watching our 
actions and thoughts. A famous verse on the 
guru says that the mumuksu , the seeker after 
liberation, should surrender to the lotus feet 
of the guru who is a knower of Brahman. The 
rest is done by his grace. 4 

There is another condition for the guru's 
grace to flow: it is faith. Sri Ramakrishna says 
that a person does not have to work hard 
practising sadhana if he has firm faith in his 
guru's words. He adds that an aspirant does 

not have to suffer much if he has faith in his 

# 

spiritual teacher's words. There is a story 
about a spiritual aspirant who was asked by 
his guru to water a dead tree. The student 
faithfully did as he was told, and one day, the 

4. Yo brahmanath vidhadhati purvam 
yo vai vedamsca prahinoti tasmai; 

Tam ha devam atma-buddhi-prakdsam 
mum uksur-vai saranamaham prapadye. 

— Svetd&vatara Upanisad, 6.18. 
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dead tree sprouted again. 

The third condition is opening up. As 
said in the beginning, the grace of the guru, 
even as the grace of God, is ever flowing. All 
we need to do is reduce our ego and open 
ourselves to receive it. We must open our¬ 
selves fully to the guru. It is like the psycholo¬ 
gist counselling the neurotic patient: the guru 
sees through us, and when we open up, it will 
be easier for him to go to the core of our 
personality and correct us. 

The guru on his part never wants his 
disciples to be parasites, to always cling to 
him for help. He wants the disciples to grow 


independently. As Sri Ramakrishna said, the 
guru does everything, but in the end, leaves 
the disciple to struggle a little. However, 
many people hold on firmly to the physical 
form of the guru, thereby bringing pain to 
him sometimes. He feels constrained and we 
prevent his grace from working in us. We 
should not be fanatics in the name of guru- 
worship. Instead, we must follow hs advice 
carefully and grow. Our growth depends on 
our struggle and love for the ideal. Love for 
the ideal increases as our struggle increases. 
And this struggle is indeed the grace of the 
guru. □ 


The Guru Parampara of the Hindus 

It is a custom that every Hindu slmdd worship the spiritual teachers who have striven 
so hard to bring down to us the supreme knowledge of Brahman. Specially on the occasion 
of Guru Purnirna, it is imperative that all of us repeat these two stanzas , remembering all 
our teachers with gratitude. This is our lineage—the great seers are our forefathers. 

Om namo brahmddibhyo brahma- 
vidyd sampradaya-kartrbhyo 
vaihsa-rsibhyo mahadbhyo 
namo gurubhyah. 

I humbly bow down to my supreme spiritual teachers, those great ones beginning 
from Brahman Himself, who are the sages of our civilization, and who have instituted 
this glorious tradition of the knowledge of Brahman. 

Ndrdyanam padmabhavam vasistham 
saktim ca tatputra-parasaram ca; 

Vydsath sukath gaudapadam mahantarii 
govi n da-yogi n d ram -a thdsya-s i sya m. 

Sri samkaracdryam-athdsya padma- 
pddam ca hastdmalakam ca sisyam ; 

Tam totakam vartikakdram-anydn- 
asmad-gurun santatam-dmto'smi. 

I constantly salute our great teachers beginning from Narayana bom of the sacred 
lotus; the sage Vasistha and his line—Sakti, Parasara, Vyasa and §uka; Gaudapada and 
his disciple Govinda, the great sage; the latter's disciple Sarhkara, and his followers 
Padmapada, Hastamalaka, Totaka, and Suresvara, the writer of the Vdrtika. 








The Guru Ideal 


BR. SWARUPACHAITANYA 

Br. Sivarupachaitanyafrom our Narottam Nagar centre has presented a beautiful study 


of the guru ideal 

Spiritual ideas are basically highly ab¬ 
stract. They are also very subtle, not easily 
comprehended by a man of ordinary intellect. 
Unless and until the ideas are seen to be tan¬ 
gibly manifested in the life and sayings of a 
person, it is very difficult to understand them 
in their true sense. Again, an ideal, however 
grand and ennobling, cannot motivate a per¬ 
son to aspire for it, unless it is seen to be 
exemplified in someone's life. If a man's life 
conforms to certain elevating spiritual ideals, 
then alone can ideals become lively and in¬ 
spire others. 

A spiritually evolved man, who has sin¬ 
cerely aspired to attenuate all worldly pas¬ 
sions and bondages so as to achieve spiritual 
excellence/alone can know the intricacies and 
pitfalls in the spiritual path. An aspirant, dur¬ 
ing the initial stages of his spiritual life, is 
often unaware of his own subconscious ten¬ 
dencies. Only a spiritually evolved man can 
make him aware of those hidden mental 
trends and caution him beforehand of the 
awaiting dangers. Again, he can also chan¬ 
nelize the aspirant's progress as per his posi¬ 
tive mental trends, which, being present in 
the aspirant only in the budding state, make 
it impossible for him to detect them through 
the process of self-examination. 

In the history of religions it is an obvious 
fact that whenever there has been an upsurge 
of spirituality, there was always some great 
personality behind it, whose life and teach¬ 
ings acted as great motivating factors. So, it 
can be said that it is life alone that kindles life. 
That is why the guidance of a spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor is inevitable in spiritual life. 

This fact, that the guidance of a guru is 


one of the most essential factors for spiritual 
progress, has been an established doctrine 
even during the Vedic period. In the Mundaka 
Upanisad we find that there is mention of the 
student's approaching the guru with utmost 
reverence and humility in order to attain illu¬ 
mination. 'To realize That (the ultimate Real¬ 
ity), he (the aspirant endowed with discrimi¬ 
nation) must approach with sacrificial fire¬ 
wood in his hand the person well versed in 
the scriptures and established in Brahman.' 1 
The guru must not only be well versed in the 
scriptures, but he must also be a living em¬ 
bodiment of spiritual truths. The disciple 
must approach such a guru with all humility 
and reverence. The carrying of sacrificial fire¬ 
wood signifies the aspirant's urge to serve his 
guru with utmost eagerness and devotion. 

In the Svetdsvatara Upanisad it is men¬ 
tioned that intense devotion to the Lord and 
equal devotion to the guru are the essential 
preliminaries for the realization of Truth. 2 
The guru is to be looked upon as the Lord 
Himself. One must never think of one's guru 
as an ordinary human being. 

In mathematics there is a unique expres¬ 
sion which is termed as 'limit'. The limit of an 
unknown quantity, say x, when * tends to 
infinity, is equal to infinity. Mathematically, 

Lt x = « 
x - « 

X is actually not equal to infinity. But since it 
tends to be infinite its value can be considered 
to be infinite for all practical purposes. May 
we link this principle to the ideal of guru and 

1. Mundaka Upanisad, 1.2.12. 

2. Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 6.23. 
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say that the guru is God Himself? 

Similarly, even when the Lord Himself 
incarnates on earth, He has to accept the limi¬ 
tations of the human body, viz disease, old 
age, death, and so on. Then what to speak of 
a human guru? But in spite of all imperfec¬ 
tions pertaining to the human body, if one can 
contemplate solely on the divine aspect of 
one's guru, marvellous result is sure to fol¬ 
low. That is why in the Guru Gita it is stated, 
'I bow down to the guru who is verily 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwara; he is in- 

n 

deed the supreme Brahman/' 

In the Bhagavadgita also the importance 
of utmost devotion to the guru has been de¬ 
scribed as one of the vital factors of spiritual 
unfoldment. 'Know That (the highest Knowl¬ 
edge) through prostration, enquiry and serv¬ 
ice. The wise ones who have realized the 
Truth will impart the Knowledge to you.' 3 4 

In the post-Vedic period Agamic wor¬ 
ship became prevalent. One of the most 
unique characteristics of Agamic worship is 
the selection of a vigraha . J Etymologically, vi- 
graha means 'to grasp firmly'. Hence vigraha 
means a representation which helps the mind 
to grasp an abstract idea. Based on a wide 
range of psychological and emotional tenden¬ 
cies of various aspirants, numerous vigrahas, 
each corresponding to certain psychological 
and emotional trends, have been conceived. 
The most appropriate vigraha for an aspirant 
will be the one having a psychological and 
emotional bent identical to his. This selection 
of a vigraha suitable to the aspirant was made 
by the guru under whom the disciple served. 
During a long course of apprenticeship, the 
guru had ample opportunity of studying the 
psychological and emotional bent of the dis¬ 
ciple and was therefore in a position to select 
a vigraha to suit his specific need. Both the 
psychological and the emotional bent of the 
mind are fully subconscious factors, and 
therefore the subject is not likely to recognize 

3. Guru Gita, 26. 

4. Bhagavadgita , 4.34. 


them himself; hence the specific need of a 
guru to make the selection. Sri Ramakrishna's 
mode of initiating his disciples is a unique 
example of this fact. Sri Ramakrishna did not 
believe in thrusting doctrines or dogmas into 
the minds of his young disciples. He led each 
of them by hand along the path best suited to 
his taste, temperament and capacity. 

In later times, among the various sects of 
the Saivas and Saktas, the concept of guru 
worship developed to a great extent. 

In Kasmir Saivism, there are four means 
of attaining the supreme Goal, one of which 
is known as the sdktopaya. In the sdktopaya, the 
mental vikalpas, that is to say the conceptual 
determinations, have to be purified before the 
soul can attain to the nirvikalpa illumination. 
For this purification are needed pure intuition 
(sattarka), knowledge of the right scriptures 
0 saddgama ), and a genuine guru (sadguru). 
Getting instruction in the Agamas from a true 
guru gives rise to a series of mental vikalpas of 
a same nature (sajdtiya vikalpa). This is sattarka 
and is the gateway to nirvikalpa illumination 
(that is to say, free from vikalpa or conceptual 
determination), because mental vikalpas of the 
same nature form a step towards realization 
of the identity of the individual with the ulti¬ 
mate Reality. 6 

In Virasaivism practised in Karnataka 
specially, the guru has been given the first 
place among the astavaranas, that is to say, the 
eight shields that protect the devotee from 
nescience, and guide him safely to final beati¬ 
tude. The guru is the spiritual and religious 
guide who initiates the novice into the 
Virasaiva faith with due form. It is the guru 
who, by initiation, ushers the devotee into the 
second or spiritual birth, as it were. It is he 
who gives the devotee real insight into the 
principles of the Lingayata tradition, explains 
the inner meaning of the practices, and guides 

5. The Cultural Heritage of India , ed. Haridas 
Bhattacharya (Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Institute of Culture, 1969), Vol. 4, p. 457. 

6. Ibid., p. 95. 
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him on the path of righteousness. Since the 
guru has gained firsthand knowledge of God 
and the world by experience, the devotee 
finds great delight in serving and imitating 
him, and in acquiring knowledge from him. 

There are two other categories among 
the astavaranas which are also related to the 

• i t 

guru. They are pddodaka and prasdda. Pddodaka 
and prasdda are water and food made holy by 
the touch, sight or wish ( sahkalpa ) of the guru, 
which in turn create a divine aura ( cidrasa ) in 
the devotee. Apart from this occult meaning, 
pddodaka and prasdda have a simple social sig¬ 
nificance. In the presence of the guru all devo¬ 
tees, irrespective of caste, colour, creed, age 
and sex, are considered equal; and all partake 
of the same food and water, thus suggesting 
a fraternal bond which is a very vital factor in 
communal solidarity 7 

In Tantra, reverence to the guru and in¬ 
itiation (diksd) are of vital importance. A good 
teacher is defined as a man who has his senses 
under control and has .a peaceful mind. He 
should know the true meaning of the Tantras 
and other scriptures, always be doing good to 
others, and be engaged in the repetition of 
God's name, worship and meditation. The 
disciple in turn should always be willing to 
sacrifice his own interests in the discharge of 
his duties to the teacher, and be ever ready to 
serve him in all humility. The disciple should 
always bear in mind that his teacher is immor¬ 
tal. This does not mean that the human 
teacher is so; he is the channel through which 
the grace of God descends. The position of the 
human teacher is one of great responsibility, 
which does not end with initiation. He has to 
look after his disciples' welfare in every re¬ 
spect and guide them. The mode of initiation 
is not in every case the same and varies ac¬ 
cording to the competency of the disciple. The 
ordinary mode of initiation is called kriyd 
diksd . This is an elaborate process consisting 
of many rituals. Men of higher competency 
are initiated by other methods. The initiation 


which is quickest and most effective is called 
vedha diksd. A person initiated according to 
this method realizes at once the oneness of his 
own self with that of his teacher, the mantra 

O 

and the deity. 

In the teachings of Maharashtra saints 
like Jnaneshwar, Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram 
and Ramdas, the guru has been highly ex¬ 
tolled. According to them the aspirant must 
be initiated into the mysteries of spiritual life 
only by a master who has realized God. Initia¬ 
tion forms the first step in spiritual life. God 
cannot be realized merely by strenuous inde¬ 
pendent thinking, or by mastering various 
sciences. Enlightenment is impossible with¬ 
out a guru. Trees bear flowers and fruits only 
when spring sets in, devotion bears fruit only 
when one is blessed by a guru. The grace of 
the master neutralizes the poison of sense 
pleasures and leads the disciple gradually to 
ecstatic bliss. 

Following the Bhagavata view the Ma¬ 
harashtra saints conceive devotion as nine¬ 
fold, of which atma-nivedana or self-surrender 
—the entire committal of oneself to God—is 
the highest kind of devotion. It consists of the 
realization of the unity and identity of one's 

self with God 
9 

guru. 

Though throughout Indian history evi¬ 
dence of guru-worship is found in abun¬ 
dance, exactly when guru-worship started is 
not known. However, in spite of lack of 
proper historical records, it is Veda Vyasa 
who is considered to be the first and foremost 
preceptor of humankind. The subtle philoso¬ 
phy of the Vedas and Upanisads was propa¬ 
gated among the common masses by Vyasa 
through various outstanding literary works, 

the most common of which are the Puranas 

% 

and the Mahabhdrata. Vyasa had not only cate¬ 
gorized the Vedas into four divisions but had 
also composed the Mahabhdrata and various 
Puranas to broadcast the Vedic lore to the 


8. Ibid., pp. 244-45. 

9. Ibid., pp. 370-71. 


by service to and grace of the 


7. Ibid., p. 102. 
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people at large. In fact, the four Vedas became 
complete with the fifth, namely the Mahdb- 
hdrata. He is considered to be the universal 
preceptor for this stupendous task which was 
intended for the welfare of humankind in 
general That is why the full-moon day of the 
month of Asadha (asadha piirmma) on which 
Vyasa was bom is observed as Guru 
Purnima—the day of worship of the guru. 
This day is considered to be very auspicious 
by devotees. 

The spiritual heritage passes from gen¬ 
eration to generation through the succession 
of gurus. Though the underlying principles 
pertaining to the spiritual domain remains 


the same, the paths and practices go on modi¬ 
fying with the passage of time, as per the need 
of the concerned age. A particular generation 
derives the cumulative wisdom acquired 
through the ages, adds something new to it 
and passes it on to the future generations. 
Thus the spiritual evolution of any specific 
generation in one lifetime is the culmination 
of each and every evolutionary step of all the 
preceding generations. The genetic principle 
'ontogeny repeats phylogeny' can thus be ap¬ 
plied to the realm of spiritual ideas. Thus the 
quest after the Infinite goes on through eter¬ 
nity in an infinite number of ways. □ 


'What Powers Do You Have?' 

* 

Swami Adbhutanandaji quotes the following incident. Adhar Chandra 
Sen was a deputy magistrate and was an able administrator. He was also 
an admirer of Sri Ramakrishna. He often held festivals in his house and 
invited a number of devotees and fed them. His mother would send fruits, 
specially mangoes in off-season, to Sri Ramakrishna. Adhar would visit 
Dakshineswar almost every day, even bringing his food with him. How¬ 
ever, the day's hard work would tire him, and he would fall asleep at 
Dakshineswar. Some people criticized him in front of Ramakrishna, but the 
latter said, 'What do you people know? This is the Divine Mother's place. 
It is the abode of peace. Instead of engaging in worldly talk, he sleeps. That 
is all right.' One day Adhar asked Sri Ramakrishna, 'What powers do you 
have?' Ramakrishna laughed and replied, 'By the grace of the Mother, I 
have the power to lull to sleep those very deputy magistrates who are feared 
and respected by many others.' 

The sad part of Adhar's story was that he was warned by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna not to ride on horseback, but he did not listen and was killed by 
being thrown from a horse. 

—adapted from Ramakrishna As We Sazv Him 








* STORIES THAT INSPIRE * 


The Holy Queen 


'Mom, where are we going?' asked the 
child. Tears rolled down her cheeks: 'Where 
God leads us, my child/ she said. People 
silently watched from inside their houses. 
They were helpless. There was the royal proc¬ 
lamation; what could they do? Spies followed 
her like hounds. The soft feet of her son, never 
given to hardship, were treading the night's 
cold streets. Her son and daughter, the prince 
and princess, and she herself, the Queen, 
were humiliated thus today! 

As chill winds blew, she shuddered. 
More worried she was for her children. The 
three, with a baby in her most trusted atten¬ 
dant's arms, walked in darkness. Elizabeth's 
mind wandered to her old days. What a won¬ 
derful life it had been! How ardently had her 
father loved her! She had heard so many sto¬ 
ries of saints and about God while at her 
father's. Several times was the Bible read to 
her. Things changed with her betrothal. Her¬ 
mann, her father-in-law, had heard at Thur¬ 
ingia a year before her birth: 'The star that will 
rise soon in Hungary will be so brilliant that 
your country will dazzle with its glow/ He 
came. She was four years old when betrothed 
to Louis IV. 

Elizabeth's thoughts were disturbed by 
people's sympathetic words, coming out of 
the dark houses. A woman's voice weepingly 
said: 'Live long. Mother Elizabeth!' Even in 
her adversity, Elizabeth smiled. Why was she 
to live long in this horrible world? Her only 
concern since childhood was God. Her only 
interest lay in serving the poor and the miser¬ 
able. When she came over to her father-in- 
law's, how tenderly had he looked after her! 
She herself was different. Though a princess 
betrothed to the future king of a great land, 
she loved simplicity. She hated pomp and 
was ever keen on fasts and vigils, and that 
was one reason why she was hated by her 


future mother-in-law and sister-in-law. Ag¬ 
nes, Louis' sister, was so against Elizabeth 
that she tried several means to spoil the rela¬ 
tion. Elizabeth would go out often and, 
though a princess, would serve the poor with 
her own hands. It was almost her daily rou¬ 
tine to help the distressed! 'Beggars, wretches 
and discarded idiots are your company! You 
are not fit to be Louis' wife!' Agnes would cry. 
One day, when her stem would-be mother- 
in-law Sophia ordered her to dress well, she 
had to obey. The crown, however, was the 
problem. In her room was the big picture of 
the Lord on the cross. Elizabeth saw. The 
Lord's head had a crown of thorns. The very 
thought that He should have a crown of 
thorns while she would wear a golden one 
burned her heart. The tender girl sat weeping 
profusely. Sophia came and saw her dishev¬ 
elled. 'What princess are you? A crown ap¬ 
pears to be heavy to you and you sit weeping 
in this state! How can our palace and country 
have such a one as queen?' Elizabeth endured 
everything silently. However, when Louis re¬ 
turned from his studies, the marriage was 
consummated. 

It was getting darker and colder as the 
night passed. The younger one was weeping. 
The attendant said, 'Madam, I don't think we 
can continue this way any longer.' Elizabeth 
requested a shopkeeper: 'Sir, we are orphans 
of God. Can you shelter my children, atten¬ 
dant, and myself for the night?' The shop¬ 
keeper was an old man. He dared defy the 
royal decree. He took her in and showed her 
into a pen. Palace or pen—the children 
wanted some shelter and both slept. Elizabeth 
prayed and thought of the stunning changes 
in her life! 

After marriage, her service to the poor 
had continued. Her compassion had no 
bounds. Even Louis did not understand her 
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initially, but one incident changed him to¬ 
tally. One day, as she walked towards the 
assembled poor and started distributing 
bread, clothing and so on, she heard some 
noise. What a surprise! The king himself was 
there with his entourage. Elizabeth bowed 

9 

before her husband. She had nothing to offer 
him. Suddenly, the loaf of bread in her hand 
turned into roses. That was enough proof of 
her sanctity. Louis never stopped her any 
more. 

Elizabeth built a big hospital and or¬ 
phanage near the palace. She became a 
mother to her people, specially the distressed. 
She would herself serve the lepers and the 
sick, feeding them, consoling them, caring for 
them and teaching them about God. 

Had Louis been here now! Had he seen 
his children and dear wife in such a state! 
What a devout husband Louis had been! How 
noble! He would go a way many a time to fight 
enemies. During such periods Elizabeth, who 
ruled the country, would wear simple gar¬ 
ments, conduct her work efficiently, and also 
pray day and night. It was at one such period 
that famine struck the country. Elizabeth 
prayed hard and decided to use the palace's 
coffers to feed her people. She herself worked 
day and night to see that the poor did not 
starve. This incensed Sophia. Enemies in¬ 
creased—the greatest of them being Henry, 
Louis' brother. He and his mother conspired. 
When things were reported with all fabrica¬ 
tion to Louis, he only laughed: 'She has done 
the right thing,' he said. Henry never slept 
well since then. He wanted to avenge this. The 
opportunity came soon. 

The Lord tests His devotees in several 
ways. The sixth crusade called the pious 
Louis. Elizabeth saw him off with a heavy 
heart. The news came that the ship was taken 
over by plague. Elizabeth had only one ref¬ 
uge—prayer. But the Lord's will was done, 
and the disastrous news came: Louis had 
died. The people had Elizabeth only as their 
solace now. Henry snatched the opportunity. 
His mother too helped him much in this. The 
cruel man accused the mourning Elizabeth 
that she had squandered royal money and 


emptied the coffers. Thus, that evening, he 
had mercilessly driven the godly Elizabeth 

with her two children out. 

* 

Bom in 1207, leaving her father's king¬ 
dom in 1211, marrying Louis in 1220, Eliza¬ 
beth was on the streets today, just eight years 
after her marriage. She prayed all night. God 
showed her the way and that was a new way. 
As the first rays of the sun touched Thuringia, 
a new life had begun for her. She thanked the 
shopkeeper profusely. The young son cried, 
'Mom, I feel hungry.' Elizabeth had her last 
ornament sold and eatables brought. Her next 
move was to go to her uncle, the Bishop of 
Bamburg. Stunned at the developments, the 
Bishop instantly sent the children to relatives' 
places. Elizabeth was alone now. Like a nun, 
she concentrated on her beloved Jesus, and 
lived in abject poverty. 

Things never remain the same. Henry's 
atrocities could not be tolerated any longer. 
There was a revolt. Henry was terrified. He 
understood his folly and ran to Elizabeth. 
'Please return to the palace,' he begged her. 
Upon repeated requests, Elizabeth agreed, 
but on one condition: her lifestyle would not 
change. She lived like a poor nun for some 
days but could not live there for long: she had 
a different calling. 

Marburg! The Queen took leave of 
everyone and went away, seeking a solitary 
life at Marburg. She wished to receive monas¬ 
tic vows, but her spiritual director, Konrad, 
dissuaded her. Elizabeth had a hospice built 
and she herself lived in a hut near by. Mar¬ 
burg marvelled at her austerities. Konrad's 
extreme steps told on the delicate health of 
Elizabeth. Her vigils, fasts, poor diet, hard 
work, untold suffering—all contributed to 
her ill-health. But there was peace. The heart 
had achieved its end. The Lord was pleased 
with His child. The world came to know that 
even though a queen, this one was a queen of 
a different sort—a child of God. 

The end came on 17 November 1231 at 
the tender age of 24. Elizabeth was canonized 
within five years of her passing. Thus did the 
Church pay its tribute to one of the sweetest 
flowers bom within its fold. □ 
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Spiritual Culture in the Corpo¬ 
rate DRAMA: By N.H. Athreya. Published 
by Vijay Foundation, 16 Temple Road, 
Jayalakshmi Puram, Mysore 570012. 
Pp. xvi+126. Rs.127. _ 


There was a time, not so long ago, when 'Japa¬ 
nese Management', Kaizen and TQM, were the 
rage in management theory in the West and, inevi¬ 
tably, in India. These practices had worked won¬ 
ders for Japan and were expected to do the same 
elsewhere. Unfortunately, the expected miracle 
did not materialize. This failure emphasized the 
hidden cultural factors that underlie management 
practices—what works for Japan may not work 
very well for USA or India. Attention was now 
focused on a home-grown management philoso¬ 
phy based on Indian spiritual and cultural tradi¬ 
tions. The so-called 'Indian Management' move¬ 
ment now includes luminaries like Svyami Jitat- 
mananda, who has written the Foreword for this 
volume, and Prof. S.K. Chakraborty, who has been 
assertively propounding his version in manage¬ 
ment colleges, in the media, and in corporate cir¬ 
cles. The volume under review is another addition 
to the 'Indian Management' genre. 

The first thing which strikes the reader is the 
unique format of the book—it reads like a poem! 
However, it is not meant to be poetry. The author, 
an acknowledged expert on skilful reading, has 
found it advantageous to use this format as it 
makes reading faster and comprehension easier. 

The book is organized into eight sections. Sec¬ 
tion I orients us to the 'on-stage reality' and ac¬ 
quaints the reader with the drama motif which 
underlies the whole book. The corporate work¬ 
place is a stage and all workers are actors while 
customers form the audience. The aim is to per¬ 
form to the satisfaction of customers. The culture 
which aims at and enables the firm to achieve this 
goal is termed 'on-stage culture'. 

I will do all that I need to do, 

I will do all that I can do. 

So help me God. 

When that stand obtains, 
we have on-stage culture. 

The organization must do its best to facilitate 
an excellent on-stage performance, the team mem¬ 
bers must assist each other, and the individual 
role-holder, the most important component of all, 
must persistently aim at role-excellence. Here the 
author identifies four disciplines and elaborates on 


this theme in the four succeeding sections. 

The Insist Discipline: Consumers must collec¬ 
tively insist on their 'due' in terms of quality, 
quantity, delivery, and price—this will call forth 
the best from the competing firms. The lack of 
adequate consumer rights awareness and protec¬ 
tion often makes the individual consumer hesitate 
to take on powerful business houses. The solution 
is to do it collectively; '...we can go in for group 
insistence instead of individual insistence.' 

The Assist Discipline: The team should aim at 
mutual support to generate a synergy which 
would ultimately deliver the best to the customer. 
Athreya suggests that team members should re¬ 
spect every role, understand each of them, know 
and handle the constraints, and salute and cherish 
every role-holder. 

The Consist Discipline: The organization's pol¬ 
icy will be to provide 'nothing but the best for the 
customer' and demand 'nothing but the best from 
the supplier'. First, of course, role clarity must be 
ensured through precise job definition, the role- 
holder must be prepared and trained for role-ex¬ 
cellence, the corporate climate should reward ex¬ 
cellence and chart a path of growth for the role- 
holders' future growth. Organizations make rules 
to check mishaps, about what should not happen, 
whereas it is more important to have guidelines to 
assist and ensure what should happen. 

The Persist Discipline: The role-holder is the 
essential component of the on-stage culture. His 
attitude should be: 

I will not let down 

the audience or the troupe. 

Above all, I will not 
let myself down. 

Athreya lists several 'belief blocks' that suffo¬ 
cate role-excellence: T am doing you a favour,' 'he 
is not my man,' 'life is cash quid pro/ and 'survival 
of the fittest and fattest.' A powerful remedy is a 
serious study of the lives of practitioners of excel¬ 
lence. Here, the author makes a strong case against 
the exclusion of spirituality from the Indian work 
culture. 

Following the West... 
we have made 

an unnatural watertight compartment. 

We have said that 

this spiritual reality should be 

kept out of the doors of the workplace. 

In personal life, some of us at least 
accept the spiritual reality and 
therefore the spiritual culture. 

In corporate life. 
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we tend to deny this reality 
and pooh-pooh this culture. 

The workplace must be spiritualized asser¬ 
tively: 'Spirituality can be assertive. If stupidity can 
be assertive, why not spirituality?' At the crux of 
the paradigmatic shift which 'Indian Manage¬ 
ment' aims at lies the traditional Indian work ethic: 
karma yoga. 

Section VI deals with the caring, sharing, lov¬ 
ing, serving, and sacrificing components of a spiri¬ 
tualized workplace. 

The author has added a set of breathing and 
awareness exercises in the Appendix which en¬ 
hances the value of this book. 

Br. Biswamp 

Probationers' Training Centre 

Belur Math 


Servant of God , Swami Ramdas: By 

Susunaga Weempernma. Published by 
Motilal Banarsidass, 41-UA Bungalow 
Road, ]aw altar Nagar, New Delhi 110007. 
1998. Pp. xvi+257. Rs.150. 


It is a fact verified over the ages that personages* 
with a divine mission have Sarnswati seated on 
their tongues and Ganesha on their pens, enabling 
them to produce a literature as rich and inspiring 
as their lives. The epics of Vyasa and Valmiki, the 
teachings of Christ and Prophet Muhammad, the 
prasanm-gamblnra bltasyas of Sri Sankara, the poetry 
of the medieval Indian saints and the colloquial 
sayings of Sri Ramakrishna—all these, as well as 
numerous other works, bear testimony to this fact. 
It is with this body of literature that the works of 
Swami Ramdas are classed. 

In a brief but very apt introduction to his selec¬ 
tions from Swami Ramdas' writings titled Servant 
of God, Susunaga Weeraperuma has succinctly 
summed up the essential features of the swami: 
'Swami Ramdas was not only an extraordinary 
spiritual master but also a master of the English 
language. He wrote with such style, precision and 
rare insight that his books are among the great 
classics of sacred literature. His elegant prose is 
replete with colourful metaphors and lovely 
phrases....' 

The author has been eminently successful in 
culling some priceless pieces from the several vol¬ 
umes produced by Swami Ramdas and in putting 
them into a handy volume of about 260 pages. 
Each piece (termed chapter by the author) pro¬ 
vides enough material for deep contemplation. A 
representative range of spiritual topics has been 
covered. The chapters provide fairly detailed in¬ 


structions for beginners, indicate different stages 
in the spiritual journey of the aspirant, discuss core 
spiritual issues like faith and grace, and also reveal 
the dizzy heights reached by an advanced aspirant. 
In fact, each chapter is fresh with the genuine 
outpourings of an ecstatic soul. 

The biographical essay at the beginning of the 
book provides a useful introduction to the life of 
Swami Ramdas. It will be helpful especially to 
those unacquainted with his life and teachings. 
The chapter headings arranged in alphabetical or¬ 
der (there could arguably be better ways of arrang¬ 
ing them) also serve as a useful index. The publish¬ 
ers, true to their reputation, have ensured error- 
free publication. The fairly large margin space, 
however, leaves scope for making the book even 
more compact—a feature likely to be appreciated 
especially by those who wish to use it as a hand¬ 
book for daily reading. 

Br. Saswatachaitamya 

Belur Math 


This book aims at making a human being a 
king—in total control of himself. The author says 
that every individual is a marvel of unknown and 
unrealized possibilities. By exercising control over 
oneself, which is the ability and power that differ¬ 
entiates man from the lower animals, one can be 
transformed into a king. 

The following are the ways suggested by the 
author to achieve this: 

1. Daily exercises in moral discipline, like do¬ 
ing the things which one may not like to do. 

2. Regular self-analysis and an attempt to mas¬ 
ter the weaker elements in oneself. 

3. Control over speech, by abstaining from 
uttering words of unkindness, anger, malice, envy, 
bitterness, gossip, harsh criticism, and lying. 

4. Working in a spirit of worship. Love of work 
transmutes all duties into privileges, all responsi¬ 
bilities into joy. 

5. Knowing that success is a matter of simple, 
clearly defined laws; of the development of mental 
essentials, of tireless energy and concentration, of 
constant payment of the price. 

6. The necessity of day-to-day living; each day 
may be set in harmony with the future. 

7. Accepting full responsibility of our lives. 

8. Striving to eliminate pride, passion, personal 


The Kingship of Self-Control: By 

William George Jordan. Published by 
Healing Books, 887/5 Street No. 6-A, 
Patel Nagar, Gurgaon 122001. 1997. 
Pp. vii+88. Rs.45. _ 
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feelings and pettiness from our mind so that 
higher, purer emotions will rush in. 

9. Seeking to draw out the latent good in others, 
rather than to discover hidden evil. 

10. To give up worrying; worry paralyzes 
thought and action. 

11. Becoming simple. Simplicity is the elimina¬ 
tion of the non-essential in all things. It cuts off 
waste and intensifies concentration. One can culti¬ 
vate simplicity by living in harmony with one's 
own conscience and ideals. 

Thus, the author has given the gist of spiritual 
living. Following these simple principles, life can 
be raised to its maximum glory and as suggested 
by the author himself, the Angel of Reserve Power 
will walk by our side and will even divide the 
waters of the sea of sorrow and trial, so that we 
may walk through it safely. This is a very inspiring 
and illuminating publication indeed. 

Dr. Chetana Matidavia 

Associate Professor of Plant Physiology 
Gujarat Agricultural University, Ahmedabad 


Sindhi Sufi Literature in Inde¬ 
pendent India: By S.L. Gajwanu Pub¬ 
lished by Sindhi Academy, A-603 UNESCO 
Associations Apartments, Behind Patpar 
Ganj Bus Depot, Delhi 110092. 1998. 
Pp. iv+68. Rs.80. _’_ 


The word 'Sufi' derives from the word 'suf 
which means 'undyed wool'. Those who wore 
garments made of it came to be known as Sufis in 
Persia. Early Muslim ascetics attired in suf were 
well known for their pious nature and extrasen¬ 
sory powers. They based their tenets on the mys¬ 
tical verses of the Koran and on the Hadith. But as 
Sufism developed from the 8th century onward it 
assimilated various ideas, attitudes and practices 
of Christianity, Buddhism, Neo-Platonism and 
Hinduism, particularly those of the Yoga and Ve¬ 
danta schools of philosophy. The Sufi orders laid 
emphasis on the oneness of God, universal broth¬ 
erhood, and social equality. They believed in expe¬ 
riencing the supreme Reality ( haqiqat ) by annihilat¬ 
ing the self (fana) through righteous living charac¬ 
terized by renunciation, patience (safrr), repen¬ 
tance (tauba), abstinence, contentment ( tawakkul ), 
poverty, and complete surrender to the Divine 
Will. The disciple (murid) was required to have full 
faith in the spiritual preceptor ( murshid ) and he 
realized the unity of the phenomenal and 
noumenal existence ( xvahdat-al wujitd ) through suc¬ 
cessive stages in a khanqah or abode of a Sufi saint. 

The growth of Sufism in India began with A1 


Hujwiri (CE1088), author of Kashf-ul Mahjub. But it 
was during the 13th and 14th centuries that the 
Sufi doctrine gained strength and drew both Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims to its fold. Among the prominent 
Sufi silsilnh were Suhrawardi, Chishti, Firdausi, 
Qadiri, Shattari, Qalandari and Rishi. Each Sufi 
order had a murshid and a set of rituals and prac¬ 
tices which sometimes differed from their counter¬ 
parts. 

Sufism in Sind (now in Pakistan) spread with 
Shah Karim whose inspiration came from a Vaish- 
nava saint of Gujarat. He was enamoured of the 
mystical aspects of the cosmophonic sound 'Om'. 
Shah lnayat and Shah Abdul Latif were two other 
medieval Sufi saints of Sind, well known for their 
universal outlook. The former was scaffolded for 
his iconoclastic view that the supreme Reality 
could not be the monopoly of a particular sect. 

Sindhis are conscious of their 'precious Sufistic 
heritage'. They recite the devotional songs of Bedil, 
Bekas, Rohal and Qutab with unswerving devo¬ 
tion, celebrate the anniversaries of Sufi saints like 
Qalandar Lai Shahbaz, Sai Qutab Ali Shah, Sni 
Rochal Das Sahib, Hazrat Sai Hadi Baksh and 
others and study Sufi literature in the hope that 
they will attain to spiritual bliss. 

This book conveys the spirit of Sufism and 
dilates on Sindhi Sufi literature in independent 
India. The author rightly points out that 'Sufism in 
Sind was not a cult or a sect or a religion or a school 
of thought followed by a select few; it was the spirit 
and way of life that influenced people irrespective 
of caste, creed or religion.' 

While Sufism is often painted as a 'Muslim sect 
or an Islamic faith' and Vedanta as a Hindu school 
of thought, Sindhis regard both as identical. 

Some of the Sufi saints of Sind were poets; 
some others were not. But they all reiterated truth 
in terms of their milieu and showed the way to the 
Divine. 'It is likely that the saints or the evolved 
souls at present might not choose the style of Shah 
Sahib (Abdul Latif) or Sachal Sarmast but prefer a 
style which according to their wise judgement 
would be the most effective tool in the existing 
conditions for the mission they have before them,' 
says the author. 

The book classifies Sindhi Sufi literature in 
India since independence into five categories: The 
first category includes reprints of pre-1947 works 
and critiques or studies on old works and authors, 
viz, Shah-jo-Risaalo and Sachal Sarmast jo Kalaani 
and other works relating to Bedil, Bekas, Sai Dal- 
pat, Sai Qutab Ali Shah, Kojhi, Nanak Yusuf, Rohal 
and Shah Abdul Karim. 

Shah-jo-Risaalo needs special mention here. It 
was brought to India from Sind and translated into 
Punjabi verse in Gurmukhi script. This version 
was adapted into Punjabi-Urdu script in Pakistan 
and printed a number of times. It has also been 
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translated into English, Hindi and Gujarati. The 
publication of this work by Sindhi Academy, 
Delhi, derives from the work of Mirza Qalich Beg 
(1913) who had culled out material from manu¬ 
scripts. 

The second category comprises of translations 
from other languages into Sindhi, viz, selections 
from the famous Sufi classic Tazkarat-al-Auliya by 
Hazrat Farid Aldin Attar, Rttmia jo Roohani Khazano 
by Parmanand Advani, and Roohani Mushahada 
and Deiuan Dastagir by Kalyan Advani (all in 
Sindhi-Arabic script). 

The third category includes works relating to 
Sindhi Sufi saints like Bekas, Bedil, Sai Roshan Ali 
Shah, Sai Jiwatram Matai, Qazi Qadan, Sai Hadi 
Baksh, and Fakir Sobhraj Harjani. These works 
have been printed for the first time in India. 

In the fourth category are included translations 
of Sindhi Sufi literature in modem Indian lan¬ 
guages and, finally, the works produced in India 
since independence. Special mention may be made 
of Spiritual Dialogues with Sufi Saint Sai Rochal Das 
Sahib by H.M. Damodar and The Knozuledge that 
Drains Towards Spirituality (English version of Ilim 
Ludani-va-Tohid dealing with the Bhagavadgita ) by 
Dada Sai Hari. 

Printed on art paper and beautifully illustrated 
with pictures of Sindhi Sufi shrines and saints, the 
small book is eminently readable. With a little 
more care the typographical errors could have 
been avoided. 

Dr. Satish K. Kapoor 
Reader , Postgraduate Dept, of History 
Lyallpur Khalsa College , Jalandhar 


Ascetics and Kings in Jain Ritual 

CULTURE: By Lawrence A. Babb. Publish¬ 
ed by Motilal Banarsidass / 41-UA Bun¬ 
galow Road, Jawahar Nagar, New Delhi 
100007.1998. Pp . xviii+244. Rs. 225. 


This book deals with the religious tradition of 
the Jains. Jainism had its origin in India in the 
seventh or sixth century BCE. Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, rejected the Upanishadic phi¬ 
losophy of attaining liberation or moksa through 
knowledge. Instead, he emphasized the attain¬ 
ment of moksa through a renouncement of the 
karmas of previous births. The followers of Ma¬ 
havira propagated his philosophy of liberation 
through austere penance. Later the observance of 
rituals became an integral part of Jain worship. 
Jains believe that by performing rituals they can 
probably eradicate the evil deeds (karmas) which 


people possess from their earlier births. To destroy 
the cycle of rebirth one has to practise certain 
principles through the medium of ritualistic per¬ 
formances. 

The basic object of ritual in Jainism is 'to ac¬ 
quire truth, perfection and the perfect soul as em¬ 
bodied in the lives of Tirthankaras../ (p. xiv). In 
his book Lawrence A. Babb exemplifies that di¬ 
vine 'absence' can be as rich as divine 'presence'. 
The 'absent' Lord is worshipped through rituals. 
The ideal is the soul in perfect condition. Therefore 
the twenty-four Tirthankaras and other great per¬ 
sonages in Jain hagiology are worshipped. The 
author examines the problem of how Jain ascetics 
and their followers can be brought into a system 
of belief and the practice that serves the religious 
interest of both the laity and the monastic elite. 

The book offers a lucid interpretation of the 
Svetambara Jain tradition. The author also de¬ 
scribes the cult of the Dadagurus. This cult of 
asceticism supported the worldly aspirations of 
the devotees. The Dadagurus served as a link be¬ 
tween the worldly aspirations of lay worshippers 
and the ascetic powers associated with the Tirt¬ 
hankaras. They also provide a link between the 
religious values and the structure of contemporary 
Jain society. Most of the Jains are believed to be the 
descendants of warrior kings who were reformed 
by the great ascetics of the past. 

The book, though narrow in scope, provides 
interesting and informative material on Jain cul¬ 
ture. It is divided into five chapters with an excel¬ 
lent foreword and introduction. The research done 
by the author is extensive, methodical, and well 
documented. The notes at the end of the book give 
a thorough explication of the important terms and 
concepts used in the relevant chapters. A glossary, 
bibliography and index provide useful and neces¬ 
sary information. However, the book would have 
benefited if these Jain rituals and cultures had been 
discussed from a historical perspective. The book 
makes a significant contribution to one's under¬ 
standing of Jain rituals and culture from a practical 
point of view. 

Dr. Rama Nair 

Reader in English 
Osmania University , Hyderabad 

Book Received 


The Journal of Oriental Research , 
Madras (Vols. 64-67): Edited by Dr. S.S. 
Janaki. Published by The Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute , Madras 600004. 
1998. Pp. xlvii+148. Rs.200. _ 



News and Reports 

Ramakrishna Mission Expands Activities in Gujarat 

The Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda Memorial, Porbandar, has started many humanitarian 
activities by way of conducting a library and a mobile medical dispensary, and organizing free eye camps 
and other relief activities. 

A charitable dispensary offering allopathic, homoeopathic and ayurvedic treatment was inaugu¬ 
rated on 13 March 1999 By Swami Smarananandaji Maharaj, General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission. In his inaugural 
speech Swami Smarananandaji expressed 
satisfaction over the progress made by the 
Porbandar centre within a period of only 
two years, and exhorted the general public 
to extend their cooperation and help for its 
development. The inaugural function was 
attended by a large number of local digni¬ 
taries, medical practitioners and patients 
from nearby villages. 

On 24 March 1999 Srimat Swami At- 
masthanandaji Maharaj, a Vice-President 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama¬ 
krishna Mission, laid the foundation-stone 
for a building which, when completed, 
would house a prayer hall, lecture hall and 
library. The estimated cost of the proposed 
project is about Rs. 30 lakhs. Giving details Srimat Swami Atmasthanandaji Maharaj paying homage to 

of the project in his welcome address dur- Sri Ramakrishna during the function at Porbandar 

ing the public meeting, Swami Nik- 

hileswaranandaji, the Secretary of the centre said the library would contain books on Religion, Philoso¬ 
phy, Science, General Knowledge, etc. 

Celebration of Sri Ramakrishna's Birthday in Cherrapunji 
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Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Cherrapunji, celebrated the 164th birth anniversary of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna on 18 February 1999. This year's festivities were attended by an unusually large number of 
people from several villages like 
Khliehshnong, Laitlyndop, 

Laitlyngkot, Laitryngew, Mawk- 
dok, Saitsohpen, Mawkma, 

Mawrah, Icchamati and Bholaganj, 
in addition to devotees from 
Shelia, Nartiang and Sohbar—all < 
of whom joined a very colourful 
procession (inset) which was taken 
out from the Ashrama. A musical 
presentation by the Border Secu¬ 
rity Force orchestra and folk 
dances by the local Khasis were the 
highlights of the celebration. 

The Secretary of the centre, 

Swami Nityamuktanandaji, dis¬ 
tributed Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda literature on the occasion. 
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